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CONDUCT OF THE FRIENDS DURING 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 





BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH. D. 





I 


Having previously considered the re- 
lations existing between the Friends and 
the Indians, and the attitude of the Quak- 
ers towards the great Slavery question, 
the attention of the reader is now invited 
toanother epoch of paramount importance 
in the history of the Society—to the 
period of the Revolution, that time when 
anew Nation should suddenly spring into 
existence in the midst of strife and the 
eflusion of human blood. ‘On all great 
subjects,” John Stuart Mill has well ob- 
served, ‘* much remains to be said ; ” and 
to no topic is this question more applic- 
able than to the American Revolution in 
general, and the relation of the Society 
of Friends to it in particular. 

Quaker supremacy, as a dominant politi- 
cal power, had waned in Pennsylvania 
several decades anterior to the outbreak 
of the contest that finally separated the 
oppressed colonies from Great Britain. 
To explain this change, it might be briefly 
remarked that the administration of a 
government requiring warlike measures 
for its support had been deemed by the 
Friends wholly incompatible with the re- 
tention of their religious conviction that 
all hostility, no matter of whatever de- 
scription, was unscriptural and therefore 
ulawful. Consequently they heroically 
dstermined to surrender their control of 
material affairs rather than to abandon 
their faith—those principles for which 
they had already suffered so much. 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that 
the Friends always declined to accept the 
arbitration of the sword for the adjust- 
ment of disputes, they were none the less 
resolute in preserving aud defending, by 
peaceable means, their natural, inalien- 
able rights. To be convinced of the 
truthfulness of this assertion, the investi- 
gator has simply to peruse Smith’s His- 
tory of New Jersey, wherein he will dis- 
Cover ample justification of the above 
statement. According to this authority, 
‘No sooner were the Quakers settled in 

tw Jersey, than an attempt was made 
by the Duke of York, who claimed the 

‘overeignty there, to tax them, and this 
Produced much discontent.’’ Finally, 
the narrative continues, about the year 
1679, the Friends «made a manly, in- 
‘tepid remonstrance against the injustice 
of taxation without representation, stating 
that it is a fundamental law of the British 
Constitution, that the King of England 
“atnot take his subjects’ goods without 


their consent ; and they used nearly all the 
arguments which nearly one hundred 
years afterwards were deemed unanswer- 
able.’’ 
owing to these protests this tax was subse- 
quently abolished. Thus it should be re- 
corded that the first successful resistance 
to the arbitrary conduct of the British 
government in America was made by the 
Quakers ; 
transac‘ion constituted, de facto, the ini- 
tiatory movement—the opening scene in 


Our informant also declares that 


and furthermore, that this 


the great tragedy of colonial independ- 
ence. 

When the trouble between the Col- 
onies and the parent State was form- 
ally inaugurated by the passage by the 
British Parliament of the famous Stamp 
Act, the Friends immediately assum- 
ed the attitude of resolute defend- 
ers of those privileges which the 
common law of the realm declared to be 
the heritage of all Englishmen. From 
the very beginning, the members of the 
Society united with their fellow-colonists 
in making earnest remonstrances against 
the unconstitutional and unjust conduct 
of Great Britain. When their protests 
were not given the consideration they de- 
manded for them, some Friends resorted 
to more stringent measures. Those most 
affected by the encroachments of the 
mother country formed a non-importation 
agreement to prevent the introduction of 
merchandise from England until the of- 
fensive measures were repealed, and to 
this instrument, which bears the date Oct. 
25th, 1765, the signatures of more than 
fifty Quakers were appended. This eco- 
nomic arrow, as is generally the case, 
flew straight to the mark, and by such 
acts—conduct entirely consistent with the 
pacific principles always professed by the 
Society, the repeal of the offensive statutes 
was finally accomplished. 

Encouraged by their victory in this in- 
stance, the Friends endeavored to apply 
the same remedy when they perceived the 
character of the controversy becoming 
daily more complex and constantly more 
alarming. They hoped that as the ob- 
noxious Stamp Act had been annulled in 


consequence of the earnest remonstrances 


emanating from the American people, the 
same cause would now be successful in 
persuading the King to discontinue his 
arbitrary conduct—that even apart from 
such petitions, the obstinate ministry 
would eventually be compelled to yield 
to the eloquent representations of Chat- 
ham, Burke, Barré, and other eminent 
statesmen, who so warmly interceded for 
the rights of the distant provinces. They 
believed that the facts educed in this dis- 
cussion would make the importance of 
preserving the allegiance of this remote 
portion of the Empire so manifest that 
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none, even in a remarkably passionate 
age, would question it ; that to pursue any 
policy leading to the opposite result would 
be universally regarded as suicidal. 
in a few words, was the platform on which 
the Quakers stood, and to’accomplish the 
ckerished desire herein specified; they 
were both willing and eager to unite with 
their fellow-inhabitants in any effort look- 
ing towards this happy termination of the 
existing difficulties. 
could not go. 


This, 


But further they 
When, therefore, they per- 
ceived that their neighbors had abandoned 
all peaceable intentions, that it was now 
proposed and determined to cross clear 
over the Rubicon, they shrank back. 
From this statement then it becomes 
apparent that the Quakers were not gen- 
erally and heartily in the cause of Inde- 
pendence, but were rather apprehensive 
of it. The truth of the matter was that 
the Friends were not prepared for bidding 
adieu to all connections with the British 
Empire. In their estimation, separation 
was not the desideratum, and accordingly 
they published an address counselling 
peace and reconciliation when the very 
atmosphere was already lurid with the 
light of the impending conflict. The 
general strain of this pamphlet was the 
avoidance of all measures that were in 
any way calculated to widen or perpetu- 
ate the unfortunate difference already ex- 
isting between the Colonies and the parent 
State. Its keynote, in the words of the 
great Patrick Henry, was the cry, ‘‘ Peace ! 
Peace ! when there was no peace!’ At 
first, however, they were not alone— 
many shared their opinions and desires in 
this particular. Apparently at the begin- 
ning no one contemplated an @ vinculo, a 
complete divorce from the mother coun- 
try. Like the great ecclesiastical reform- 
ers Luther and Wesley, all that the col- 
onisis desired at this period, was present 
reformation and ultimate reconciliation. 
The idea of distinct, separate existence 
was not present. If such a desire formed 
the basis of dreams by night, it was cer- 
tainly banished at the dawning light of 
the coming day. This becomes evident 
even from a cursory review of the history 
of the time. When the Representatives, 
appointed by the Provinces as delegates 
to the first Congress, assembled in the 
City of Philadelphia, Sept. 5th, 1774, 
to consult upon measures expedient to be 
pursued in the present emergency, their 
recorded opinions make it abundantly 
plain that there was no inteation on their 
part of revolting from the Crown of Eng- 
land. On the contrary, the sole design 
of these gentlemen was to devise means 
for obtaining redress of their grievances 
and that alone. In their deliberations, 
they proceeded ro further than to humbly 
petition his Majesty for a redress of the 
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injuries inflicted upon their colonial rights 
by the.acts of Parliament.* Neither this 
first Congress nor its successor (which 
convened May roth, of the following 
year) ever evinced any desire to create an 
independent government. On the con- 
trary, however, declarations of loyalty 
continued to be freely expressed in the 
majority of their resolutions, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that unmistakable acts of 
warfare had already been committed by 
the British forces stationed in Amer:ca. 
Indeed, so anxious were these assemblies 
to repudiate such an accusation, to pre- 
vent an impression from getting abroad 
that they were endeavoring to sever the 
union existing between the American 
Provinces and England, that the latter 
body hastened to explain its conduct, 
conclusively demonstrating thereby that 
nothing was more remote from its inten- 
tions and that there was no cause for 
alarm inthis respect. Referring to one 
of its earlier utterances, Congress posi- 
tively declared as late as July 6th, 1775, 
‘* lest this declaraticn should disquiet the 
minds of our friends and fellow-subjects 
in any part of the empire, we assure them 
that we mean not to dissolve that un- 
ion which has been so long and so hap- 
pily existing between us, and which we 
sincerely wish to see restored.’’ 

Not before it was definitely ascertained 
that the peaceable measures proposed and 
the humbl: representations made so re- 
peatedly to the Crown had been utterly 
futile in obtaining the demanded redress, 
did the colonies determine to dissolve all 
political connection with the Old World. 
With the continued and absolute refusal 
of Parliament, however, to take proper 
cognizance of the disorders existing in 
America, the belief disseminated itself, 
and finally became prevalent that the time 
for petitions as an adequate means of ad- 
justing the existing differences was past. 
It was then decided that an appeal to the 
sword and the Ruler of battles would be 
necessary—indeed, the only possible al- 
ternative, for there was no choice between 
tyranny and liberty. But that the Friends 
entertained none of these opinions is 
clearly indicated in one of their reports. 
On the 24th day of January, of the same 
year, that is, 1775, they had declared, 
‘*From our past experience of the clem- 
ency of the King and his royal ancestors, 
we have grounds to hope and believe that 
decent and respectful addresses from those 
who are vested with legal authority, rep- 
resenting the prevailing dissatisfactions 
and the cause of them, would avail to- 
wards obtaining relief, ascertaining and 
establishing the just rights of the people, 
and restoring public tranquility..... 
We are, therefore, incited by a sincere 
concern for the peace and welfare of our 
country, publicly to declare against every 
usurpation of power and authority, in 
opposition to the laws and government, 
and against all combinations, insurrec- 





* Indeed, as a matter of history, it should be chronicled 
that many of these delegates had received no instructions 
whatever from their constituents. New .York and New 
Jersey furnish concrete illustrations. 


tions, conspiracies, and illegal assemblies ; 
and we are restrained from them by the 
conscientious discharge of our duty to 
Almighty God, ‘by whom kings reign, 
and princes decree justice.’ '’ 
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THREE ANTIDOTES TO FEARFUL- 
NESS. 


NO. I. THE SPIRIT OF POWER. 





‘¢ For God gave us not a spirit of fear- 
fulness; but of power and love and disci- 
pline.’’—II Tim. i. 7. (R. V.) 


‘‘For God gave us not a spirit of 
cowardice.” It is no slight proof of the 
courageousness of the early Christians 
that this is the one place in all the New 
Testament, where this word, expressive 
of cowardly fear, is used. It shows also 
how strong must have been the feeling 
that made the writer use such a term to 
one whom he spoke of as his ‘‘ true child 
in the faith.” How Timothy’s ears must 
have tingled, as he read the unusual words. 
Had he deserved them ? 

But, leaving the question as to how far 
Timothy had allowed himself to be dis- 
couraged by the pressure of adverse cir- 
cumstances about him, it is for us to con- 
sider whether the ears of some of us 
should not tingle, as we ask ourselves 
whether or not the reminder is not for us. 
We have made an open confession of 
Christ. Very good. So had Timothy. 
We are known as workers in his vineyard, 
and have clearly defined our position as 
such. Good agaiz. So had Timothy. 
The word may still apply to us, and we 
need to be reminded that God hath not 
given us a spirit of cowardice. 

The question is: Are we prepared to 
give up all compromise with sin in our- 
selves, and all compromise with sin in 
others? It may be that we are ready to 
follow the Lamb, but not whithersoever he 
goeth, for we see so clearly the import- 
ance of retaining an influence over those 
who are about us, that we hesitate to lose 
it by being too particular to live up in all 
respects to what we know to be the will of 
the Lord. As it it were a possible thing 
to influence men for him in the right 
way except on the lines that he has laid 
down. Let no one seek by activity in 
various methods of Christian service, or 
by showing a zeal for the advancement of 
his denomination, to make up for want of 
faithfulness to the Lord in daily life. The 
requisite for the disciple is to be as his 
Master, and all service is to be based upon 
a growing conformity to the life of Christ. 

Caution is good. But caution that 
makes us hesitate as to whether we shall 
or shall not live up in our daily lives to 
the pattern of the Lord Jesus, as far as it 
is made known to us, is not of God, and 
no blessing can rest upon it. It is be- 
cause of our conscious departures from 
the standard of living set by the Lord 
Jesus, because of our explaining away his 
rule of life which was one of self-abnega- 
tion and of unselfish love, till we have 


made it support us in lives of refined self. 
ishness, that we are weak and feeble and 
cowardly in his service, when there jg no 
other reason why we should not be st 
and very courageous. How is it with usa 
individuals? Are not some, at | 
among us, fearful in service, fearful forthe 
church, weak when we should be strong? 
In short, have we the spirit of fearfulness, 
or the spirit of power? The difficulty of 
the church of to-day is to be found ip 
this, that so much more attention is bej 
paid to the supply of the best talent for 
critica! audiences, the preparation of men 
for the ministry as a profession, the rajs. 
ing of money, the choice of worldly at 
tractions to bring persons to the churches, 
etc., than to living out the life of Chris, 
in such a way that we may with some ap. 
proach to the truth be said to be repro- 
ducing his life in the nineteenth century, 
But his followers are afraid to do this, 
They say it is impracticable. _ It isa great 
deal easier for them to build fine churches 
than Christ-like characters, and to attend 
to the externals of Christianity than to 
inward essentials ; to be charitable than 
to be loving, and to be benevolent than 
to be just; to maintain a good reputa- 
tion than to be thoroughly truthful. Yet 
all will acknowledge the way set before us 
by the Lord is the better way. But 
courage is lacking to enter upon it. 

To such as these the word is: “God 
gave us not a spirit of fearfulness, but of 
power.’’ The contrast is not between fear 
and boldness, but between fear and 
power. There is ground for fearing. We 
are not told to pay no attention toit. We 
are given power that will overcome it. 
It is as though we were discouraged at the 
presence of a powerful foe, and then were 
reinforced by an army sufficient to over- 
whelm the enemy. This spirit of power 
is not an increase of our own resources, 
it comes to us by the indwelling of the 
Lord himself. This indwelling is depend- 
ent upon our thorough agreement with 
Him in all things so far as we know His 
will. The power which the Apostle here 
speaks of is innate power, not acquired. It 
is the innate power of God. We must 
have the power if we have Him. 

Let us not confound the power of the 
Lord within us with personal magnetism 
that some possess. This is seen in some 
who are not Christians at all, and, while 
it may often be connected with the pres 
ence of the Lord; nay, seems sometimes t0 
be developed by his presence in the heart, 
still it is not, as I believe, the spirit of 
power here referred to. This spirit of 
power is the common heritage of all who 
have passed from death unto life through 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and is, a8! 
have said, dependent simply upon his 
continued presence within us. If we ca 
but be willing to put the Lord to test, and 
let him so possess us that we shall count 
the cost and decide, that, come what will, 
we will with his strength conform our 
lives to his pattern, then shall we know 
the power of the Lord as we can never 
know it otherwise. It may result 10 our 
being not as rich in money as we 
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have been. What business have we to be 
acent richer than the Lord would have us 
tobe? If we cannot obtain a success, 
except by in some way transgressing the 
principles that he had laid down, then 
that success is to be counted as im possible 
tous. Have we courage for this? God 
hath given us the spirit of power. But 
some one may say that the exhortation to 
Timothy was to arouse him to active ser- 
yice. So it was. What I have been 
saying has a definite bearing upon this 
very thing. We need to be thoroughly 
jn agreement with the Lord if we would 
be what we should be in our service in his 
name. We are invincible when we live 
jn full agreement with him in all things. 
Though things may seem to go against us, 
nevertheless, they are for the advance- 
ment of the cause of Christ, if so be we 
are living with him. If we know his 
power in our own hearts to cleanse and to 
keep us, we shall need no further argu- 
ment to prove to us that his power is 
equal to any emergency. Cowardice, 
which is the one great cause for the 
practical unfaithfulness of so many of the 
Lord’s children, will be ruled out of that 
life that is thus hid with Christ in God. 
We shall begin at the right end, and, as 
we wake up to the importance of living 
out in our daily lives the principles laid 
down by Christ, and as we look to him {or 
the power to do so, we shall find that the 
reason that the preaching of the gospel 
has not had more effect is, that those that 
have heard have not believed what they 
heard, because Christianity had become so 
much more a matter of theory than of 
practice. We shall find that the great at- 
tractive power that the church is able to 
wield, is not in any arrangements, but in 
the exhibition of Christlike character, 
coupled with a clear explanation of how 
to come to him for the forgiveness of sins, 
and the cleansing and power that all need. 
As Ruskin has said: If we would obey 
our Bible, we need not care who attacks 
it. When we are in this experience we are, 
a we never can be otherwise, are in the 
position for active service. It has no 
bearing on what our gift in service may 
be, but we are free for the call whatever 
it may be, and as we follow we shall have 
till the spirit of power which is being 
. manifested in our daily lives. It cannot 
be otherwise, for we shall be the Lord’s 
own and he can use us as he will. 
RicHaRD H, THOMAS. 


74 N. Howard Street, Baltimore. 
Eleventh mo, 2oth, 1889, 


(To be continued.) 
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How CAN a man trust in his own right- 
tousness? It is like seeking shelter under 
one’s own shadow. He may stoop to the 
found, and the lower he bends he still 
finds that his shadow is beneath him. But 
ifa man flee to the shadow of a great rock 
wt of a widespreading tree, he will find 
abundant shelter from the rays of the noon- 
tay sun. So human merits are unavail- 
ig, and Christ alone 1s able tosave to the 


ittermost those who come unto God by 
im. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


AN AUTHORITATIVE CONFERENCE. 


Can it be possible that the end is so near 


that a Yearly Meeting of the Society of 
Friends has so tar departed from its long 
established principles and practice as to 
formulate, adopt and circulate the propo- 
sitions published in the Friends’ Review 
and which will be officially presented to 
the several Yearly Meetings as they oc- 
cur? 
not in the streets of Askelon lest our 
enemies rejoice.’’ 


** Tell it not in Gath—publish it 


It has been always understood that 


Friends repudiate the principle of govern- 
ing by majorities in their deliberations, 
and yet it is evident, from the words of the 
proposition regarding the formation of the 
delegate body, that the Yearly Meeting 


represented by the largest number of dele- 


gates will be most hkely to have most in- 
fluence in the decisions arrived at—nu- 
merical preponderance means increase of 
power to control—and as this conclave is 
to have absolute power over the whole 


Society in all matters of faith, doctrine, 


discipline and practice, it is not difficult 
to foresee the utter subjection to which all 
other Yearly Meetings will soon be re- 
duced. This great ‘‘ delegate body ” will 


hardly prove to be ‘a united meeting,”’ 
but where by force of majorities its execu- 
tive comraittee is empowered to carry its 
decisions, the complete enthralment of the 
whole membership will be patent to all. 
For instance—the council may upon the 
representation of prejudiced delegates de- 


cide that such and such a remote Quarter- 


ly or even Yearly Meeting with its subor- 
dinate meetings may with advantage to the 
body at large be laid down and its prop- 
erty, such as meeting-houses, invested 
funds, &c., be confiscated to swell the 
general fund. The delegates from the 
Yearly Meeting so invaded may protest, 
but being greatly in the minority, their 
protest would be unavailing, and one or 
more members of the Executive Commit- 
tee would be sent tothe scene of action em- 
power:d to close and sell meeting-houses 
or other property and bear away the pro- 
ceeds for the promotion ‘‘ of the interests of 
the Society of Friends.” See section 7th of 
the propositions. (Just imagine the *‘ Arch 
and Fourth Street ’’ property in Philadel- 
phia in the hands of an auctioneer under 
direction of one of the Executive Commit- 
tee from Kansas.) To all intents and 
purposes we are to have a pope and a con- 
clave of cardinals, for the presiding officer 
in this council will hold the balance of 
power, having the casting vote—and where 
is the man to whom we can entrust such 
powers? Can the Yearly Meetings lay 
claim to no privileges corresponding to 
‘* State rights ?”? 

In this nineteenth century, in a land of 
freedom and democracy in our political 
institutions, we are bound to submit to this 
hierarchical despotism; and will this hither- 
to meek and non-resistant people tamely 
endure and wear the fetters which are 
held forth for their acceptance forged in 
their very sight ? 
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Shall London Yearly Meeting acquiring 


numerical preponderance dictate to the 
whole American Continent in all matters 
pertaining to Christian doctrine, discip- 
line and practice, or the majority giving 
supremacy to Iowa, must Philadelphia be 
directed to dismiss her recorded ministers 
and receive the paid pastors who may be 
sent to supersede them ? 


Shall New England Yearly Meeting, 


embracing within her territory, the clas- 
sic ground on which was reared the gibbet 
which lifted sweet Mary Dyer into wide 
and lasting renown for her steadfastness 
in her testimony against ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny and the absolutism of priestcraft,— 
shall she in her old age put on the offered 
yoke of irresponsible control in all matters 
of faith, doctrine, discipline and practice ? 


Is her necessarily small delegation to be 


so ignored or browbeaten that another 


Yearly Meeting with her crushing majority 
may through the Executive Committee 


sweep her members from the rocky fast- 


nesses on which their homes are built into 
the wide sea, or compel those who protest 
against such exercise of power to follow 
the course of Goodman Macy and seek 


another island home, where they may find 


‘* freedom to worship God ’’ according to 
the dictates of their comscience ? 

As the said delegate body is to possess 
‘‘ authority of action in whatever affects 
the interests of the Society of Friends,”’ 
its executive committee is authorized to 
take the jurisdiction of our social and 


domestic life and arrangements —direct in 


the education of our children—our per- 
sonal attire and home expenses,—what 
proportion of our means we must appro- 
priate for the general fund, and what we 
may expend on our own necessities—in 
what way the salaries of our settled pastors 
are to be raised, and what shall be the 
amounts they shall receive, which of our 
sons shall be educated for the ministry, 
and which shall labor for the support of 
the system with their own hands—meet- 
ings in the minority will not even be al- 
lowed to plead for educated and agree- 
able pastors, and however much they might 
prefer college-bred young PH. D.’s, who 
might feed the flock on Greek and He- 
brew roots, and discarding even the Re- 
vised Version, give the people the original 
readings as they appear to them, they 
must receive whoever may be appointed 
over them. Subsidies of men and money 
must be levied to meet all the needs of 
this great array of workers and keep the 
exchequer reasonably and respectably full. 

Why not adopt some of the effective 
methods of the Roman Catholic Church? 
The Peter’s Pence system is a very prac- 
tical one. Of course the sale of indul- 
gences would not at present be tolerated, 
but some clever device might be substi- 
tuted. 

As a reasonable preparation for the es- 
tablishment of the general fund, all minis- 
ters, elders and overseers should immedi- 
ately receive instructions to advise, exhort 
and stimulate our members to more earn- 
estness in making money. We must listen 
to no more fervid denunciations against 
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the sin of worldliness and the pursuit of 
wealth, for money is needed to furnish 
the sinews of mission work as well as of 
war. 

Of course provision must be made for 
the development and training of musical 
talent among us. Our sons and our daugh- 
ters must be sent to such conservatories of 
music as may have the highest reputation 
at home or abroad, for the style of singing 
and organ or piano playing that would 
meet the needs of North Carolina might 
not satisfy New England, and good music 
is expensive. The Executive Committee 
might direct a full choir where a quartette 
would be preferred, and here would be an 
apple of discord. It is the tendency of 
our age to concentrate power in the hands 
ofa few. There is also a widely extended 
atmosphere of anarchism perceptible, and 
the exercise of despotism is very likely to 
develop resistance and rebellion. 

The germs of these and many other 
great changes in ‘‘ faith, doctrine, discip- 
line and practice’’ are contained in the 
harmless and simple looking propositions 
which are to be urged upon all the Yearly 
Meetings of the Society of Friends in cor- 
respondence with Kansas. Who makes the 
first bid for the privilege of having the first 
meeting of the delegate body within its bor- 
ders? Will it be Baltimore, already so 
noted for its elegant hospitality ? 

R. S. H. 


Massachusetts. 


————-_ +o 





For Friends’ Review. 


“HE DID NOT SHOW MUCH REVER- 
ENCE FOR RELIGION.” 





In a late number of the Union Signal 
there is an editorial upon ‘ Divine I[llumi- 
nation,’’ written in view of the near ap. 
proach of the annual conference at Chicago 
of the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. It expresses the earnest 
hope that nothing may be done and no 
methods adopted not consonant with the 
Divine will, and likewise, that if any 
course has been pursued or shall be con- 
templated and adopted, opposed to the 
wisdom’ which is from above, that such 
may be forsaken. To a Friend, and, I 
hope to a professing Christian of what- 
ever denomination, it suggests the correct 
presentation of the matter. 

The counsel therein given, is, I believe 
not altogether uncall.d for. At a very 
large meeting in behalf of temperance, 
held in this city several years ago, the 
principal address of the evening was by a 
prominent man and ready speaker, of high 
moral reputation. His frequent ‘hits ”’ 
elicited a great deal of applause. The 
one which seemed to provoke the most 
merriment and the noisiest demonstration 
of approval, was, however, the relation of 
an anecdote concerning a prayer by an 
illiterate colored man, many in the audi- 
ence. being so “ tickled’’ by the recital, 
that they fairly rose from their seats to 
shriek out their merriment. Nevertheless, 
it seemed"to the writer to so lightly and 
irreverently touch upon holy things, as to 


offer an occasion for weeping rather than 
for laughter. 

During the political canvass which has 
just closed, a similar meeting was held in 
one of the city’s large halls, at which a 
person who had been a candidate for high 
office, and was of excellent moral repute, 
like the one already referred to, was the 
chief speaker. Upon afterward asking 
an attender of the meeting—an intelligent 
lad of fifteen, a member of our religious 
Society, and much interested in temper- 
ance—how he liked the address, his first 
observation in reply was that he thought 
the lecturer ‘‘ did not show much rever- 
ence for religion.’’ 

The ground of the offense of both 
those lecturers, as it is of a great many 
others who go out to speak against the 
liquor drinking evil, was, the too pro- 
nounced desire to make ‘‘ good hits.” 
The subject of intemperance is a terribly 
sad one, and while we can well under- 
stand the desire of the popular speaker to 
relieve the prevailing sombre tone of his 
topic by touches of light and humor, yet 
it remains to be a safe rule for every 
public speaker who makes any profession 
of religion, to keep things which are 
sacred and of sacred association, in their 
proper places. 

It was lately remarked by a minister, in 
my hearing, that he believed there was 
room in the church for the funny man. 
He did not intend to convey, by this, the 
impression that anything akin to mere 
levity or buffoonery was to be commended ; 
but that the good man who was naturally 
droll, or who might unconsciously do or 
say that which tended now and then to 
stir up the risibles in others, was not 
necessarily out of place. Levity is always 
an unsanctified quality ; humor need not 
be so, if we are solicitious to observe the 
spirit of our Savior’s injunction, that 
‘« Every idle word that men shall speak, 
they shall give account thereof in the day 
of judgment.” Fewof us but have felt 
the inward rebuke that Thomas & Kempis, 
in one of the apostrophes contained in 
his helpful book, addresses to himself, to 
the effect that he had a thousand times 
wished, after being in company, he had 
been altogether silent, rather than to have 
offended with that unruly member, the 
tongue, as he felt that he had been doing. 
And it cannot be a light offence on the 
part of one speaking publicly, even in a 
most righteous cause, if in the aim to say 
funny things, and to keep the audience in 
good humor both with him and with 
itself, there has been such a trenching 
on holy things that even the lad of tender 
years is moved to declare: ‘‘ He did not 
show much reverence for religion.” 

Josian W. LEEDs. 

My heart is never so comfortable . . . 
as when I am in the deeps, with the bil- 
lows passing over my head, ... but my 
cry is for humility and wisdom, that I may 
be mercifully preserved from falling, and 
that I may not be tempted to exceed the 
life and authority of Truth. 

—Richard Shackleton. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 





THE BRITISH CONGREGATIONAL Unioy 
at its recent meeting, gave attention to the 
** Encyclical Letter ’? of the Bishops who 
attended the Lambeth Conference, 4 
carefully drawn up reply, addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was moved by 
Dr. Conder, of Leeds, seconded by J. 
Guinness Rogers, and unanimously adopt. 
ed by the assembly. 

In this reply they heartily sympathize 
with the desire for true Christian unity 
among all the disciples of Christ expressed 
by the Lambeth Conference, but regard 
the ‘ basis ’’ suggested by it as involving 
a surrender of principle ‘‘they cannot 
make, and ought not to be expected to 
make ; and they therefore feel compelled 
to decline a conference which would allow 
such a surrender to seem possible.”’ 

‘¢The first end at which the several 
Christian communions of the country, in. 
clucing the Established Church, should, in 
our judgment, aim, is the casting out of 
the sectarian spirit from among ourselves, 
and the open, habitual recognition of one 
another, despite differences of creed and 
organization, as equally churches under 
Christ. This unity in diversity would, we 
believe, be a nearer approach to the reali. 
zation of the unity for which the Head of 
the Church prayed, than would any form 
of ecclesiastical incorporation which is 
possible under the present conditions of 
religious life in England.” 

‘*« But we welcome these expressions of 
the spirit that yearns after unity as inspir- 
ing the hope that the evil days of mutual 
suspicion and reproach will ere long pass 
away. Churches willing to meet in con- 
ference are churches ready to confess that 
they are each of Christ and for His people. 
And we rejoice to acknowledge that, though 
differently constituted as churches, we have 
all in our several degrees and ways labored 
to serve our English commonwealth, as 
well as our English people, whether in 
dependent Colonies or in independent 
States. - 

‘« We earnestly pray that ‘ the spirit of 
power and of love, and of a sound mind,’ 
may be so bestowed on the membersof the 
several Christian churches of our land, 
that by one Spirit we may all be baptised 
into one body; that every hindrance to 
charity and brotherhood may be removed ; 
and that we may all unite in both prayer 
and effort to render this a truly Christial 
nation,”’ 

In an able address, seconding the adop- 
tion of this reply, J. Guinness Rogers 
said : ; 

‘«T may or may not believe in the Ni- 
cene Creed, but I object entirely to accept 
it as a basis of union. I do believe @ 
baptism and in the Lord’s Supper, but 
utterly repudiate the idea that I must ac 
cept acondition of Christian fellowship 
which would put beyond the pale of this 
reunion men who have suffered for Christ 
suffered for liberty, worked for righteous: 
ness as the Society of Friends have done; 
and then when I come to deal with t 
other question of the historic episcopacy, 
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SECULARISM IN EDuCcATION.—Jonas G. 
Clark, in his ‘* fundamental declaration ”’ 
read at the recent opening of Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, said : 

‘‘In the government of this university 
it is our aim and fixed purpose that nothing 
like Puritanism in any form shall be al- 
lowed ; that everything approaching reli- 
gious, political or social bias shall be ex: 
cluded, and in nothing can the friends of 
the university more fervently unite than 
in the prayer that in all times hereafter 
everything connected with its administra- 
tion or the ordering of its internal ar- 
rangements, and in dispensing its advan- 
tages or bestowing its favors, either in the 
selection of officers or in the admission 
of applicants for place, shall be kept free 
from this baleful influence. Experience 
on every hand teaches us that the moment 
these influences gain a hold in the coun- 
cils of a university the effectiveness of its 
work will be seriously impaired and its 
influence for good weakened or altogether 
gone.” 

Clark University, it is understood, will 
have no academic or ‘‘ undergraduate ’’ de- 
partment. Its students will, therefore, be 
young men, old enough to have had op- 
portunity to acquire some maturity of 
principle and character. A young man 
of twenty-one years, so thoughtful as to 
become a university student, should, un- 
der most circumstances, have decided 
whether there is, for him, truth and worth 
enough in religion for him to give it at- 
tention. Therefore it is of less conse- 
quence what the attitude of Clark Univer- 
sity will be towards religion, than it is 
with reference to colleges whose students 
are of a younger and more plastic age. 
At the same time, men even considerably 
more than twenty-one years of age may be 
changed in opinion and principle by the 
teaching of able and learned instructors, 
and by the ‘‘ atmosphere ’’ of a university. 

J. G. Clark, in founding this new insti- 
tution of learning, pronounces against 
‘¢ Puritanism.’’ We have no occasion to 
defend that which expressly and histori- 
cally comes under that name. But he at 
once identifies it with a ‘‘ religious bias,’’ 
which, along with that which is jpolitical 
and social, hasa ‘‘ baleful influence.’’ 
Political and social causes have, in the 
past, so slightly affected our educational 
institutions, that the weight of this dec- 
laration rests against religious influence in 
university affairs. We understand it to 
manifest the judgment, that a university 
should have nothing to do with religion. 
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An extreme opposite to this has been 
seen in the instances of proscription of 
worthy and devout college professors, be- 
cause of their accepting the evidence in 
favor of a certain theory as to the “ origin 
of species’’ in nature. This has undoubt- 
edly done harm. Narrowness, bigotry, is 
a great evil anywhere; never worse than 
in connection with education. But, is the 
world going to be helped by divorcing 
education from religion? Assuredly not. 

J. G. Clark uses the expression, ‘‘in 
nothing can the friends of the university 
more fervently unite than in the prayer, 
&c.” Is not this inconsistent? United 
prayer has certainly a ‘‘ religious bias.” 

What is affirmed fully by J. G. Clark is 
acted out, in the selection of officers, by 
many leading institutions, whose students 
are not all of mature age. Qualifications 
for professorships are expected to be those 
of intellectual ability, acquirement and 
distinction, without regard to convictions 
on the subject of religion. 

If we believe the Christian religion to 
be true, its truth must be accounted the 
most important of all truth. Unlike ab- 
stract science, it permeates all knowledge 
and affects character. Those who love 
their sons and daughters may, without 
zeal for ** Puritanism,” wish to have them 
trained in the higher education away from 
the zrredigious bias, which much experi- 
ence has shown to have a very baleful in- 
fluence. 


— 





Mary ANNE MARRIAGE ALLEN, whose 
devoted labors among the colored people 
of the South have been from time to time 
made known to our readers, has recently 
returned from England to resume her work 
in the same field. We would bespeak for 
her warm welcome, encouragement and 
aid from Friends. Color or race preju- 
dice, it would seem, can hardly exist 
amongst our members anywhere. If it 
does, it should be regarded as an infirmity, 
which our Christianity has a controversy 
against. Nor is this all. Our race owes 
a long accumulating debt towards the op- 
pressed children of Africa; who, though 
no more in the chains of slavery, need yet 
to be emancipated from the ignorance and 
moral deterioration left behind it. Such 
self denying Gospel work as that of M. A. 
M. Allen calls for the full co-operative 
sympathy of the church at work. 





ART builds on sand ; the works of pride 
And human passion change and fall; 
But that which shares the life of God, 
With Him surviveth all. 
— F. G. Whittier. 








[Eleventh mo, 


a ee 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, 


(Concluded from page 26s.) 


Second-day, Eleventh mo. 11th, 1889, 
The weather, which had been so beautiful o 
First day, again became damp, and conti. 
ued so to the last session of the Yearly Mee, 
ing, the rain often falling in heavy show 
so that the arrangement to have dinners anj 
suppers at the meeting-house proved mor 
than usually con venient. 


1o A. M.—Joint session, The minute of 
J. F. Hanson, of lowa, was read, 

The London Generai Epistle was then read, 
and 1000 copies ordered to be printed fo 
distribution. 

A memorial of our late beloved friend, 
Deborah C, Thomas, of Baltimore, and one 
of John B. Crenshaw, of Richmond, Va,, were 
read, and many gave testimony with much 
feeling to the help and encouragement re. 
ceived through their ministry and prayers 
and by their examples of earnestness, faith. 
fulness and humility. 

The report of the Miles White Beneficial 
Society was then read, showing a disburse. 
ment of $5910 during the past year for reli. 
gious, benevolent and educational purposes, 

The report of the Committee on Peace was 
laid before the meeting, and the usual ap. 
propriation of $100 for the Peace Association 
of Friends in America was made, also $2 
for the use of the Baltimore Committee, 

The minutes of the Representative Meet. 
ing were read and approved. 

It was decided that way does not open to 
take part in forming an Association to pub- 
lish Friends’ literature. 

The meeting being informed that the stock 
of our books of Discipline is getting low, the 
Representative Meeting was requested to 
consider whether it is advisable to make a 
revision of the Discipline, and it so, on what 
points, 

The memorial of Western Yearly Meeting 
to the Pan-American Congress was read, and 
it was decided to endorse it and to appoint a 
committee to join in presenting it. ; 

& P. M.—A public meeting on Foreign 
Missions, After the reading of the 67th 
Psalm and prayer, Samuel A. Purdie spoke 
on Mexico and the superstition prevailing 
there and throughout Spanish America, to- 
gether with infidelity ; also of Friends’ mis- 
sions in Tamaulipas, and particularly of the 
school for boys at Victoria, which is sup 
ported by Baltimore Friends. 

Next Dr. W. N. Whitney spoke of the 
Scripture Union in Japan, having over 13,000 
members, 1000 of whom had been secured 
by the travelling secretary paid by Baltimore 
Friends, ‘ 

William Jones concluded the exercises by 
a few interesting remarks on the Friends 
missions visited by himself and wife. 


Third-day, Eleventh mo. 12th, 10 A. M— 
After a brief separate session, in which fe- 
ports of Scripture reading and family worship 
were considered, Friends went into joint se* 
sion and took up the report of Committee 00 
Home Missions, A new committee was ap- 
pointed and directed to bring this work t 
the notice of the several Monthly Meetings 
at least three times a year, with the view 0 
adding interest to the business meetings, 4 
of eliciting the help and sympathy of the 
members generally in their efforts for the 
good of the community. . 

The report of the Committee on Education 
was then read, showing that $800 had been 
received and expended by them in aiding 
schools and sending a few individuals ; 
boarding schools of Friends, This was 
to be insufficient, and an appropriation © 
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$300 was made to supplement the voluntary 
contributions, 

A minute of Mary Anne Marriage Allen, 
a minister of London, Eng., liberating her 
for work among the colored people, was then 
read, she having just arrived, 

2 P. M—Men Friends held a session for 
the consideration of the remaining eleven 
Queries left over from the preceding Seventh- 
day. We should-not only avoid detraction, 
but always try to speak well of our neigh- 
bor, and not only so, but speak to him words 
of encouragement and appreciation of what 
is good or well meant. 

A “free gospel ministry ” implies that it is 
not hired, and that its exercise is free to all 
believers. 

There were some few exceptions as to the 
use of intoxicating drinks and to judicial 
oaths, 

At 8 p. M. the meeting-house was crowded 
in order to listen to an address by William 
Jones, on “ Warfare viewed from a Christian 
standpoint.” It was interesting and pow- 
erful, 


Fourth-day, Eleventh mo. 13th, 9 A. M— 
Meeting on Ministry and Oversight. A min- 
ute expressing the exercise of the meeting at 
its session on Sixth-day last was adopted and 
directed to be laid before the Yearly Meeting. 


1o A. M.—Joint session, The report of 
the Treasurer was read, showing receipts and 
payments of about $1300. It was decided to 
raise $1200 to meet the expenses of the com- 
ing year. 

The nominations for a new Executive Com- 
mittee on Home Missions were read and con- 
firmed, 

M. A. M, Allen called the attention of the 
Committee and of the Meeting to the color- 
ed people, and told of the work among them 
during the last three winters, especially in 
leading the members of their churches to 
total abstinence from strong drink and all 
known sin. Much sympathy was expressed 
with her concern, and invitations for her to 
visit different parts of the Yearly Meeting in 
the prosecution of it, were freely extended. 

The report of the Pastoral Committee was 
read, showing a large amount of work done 
in visiting the various. meetings, and very 
much more needed. Much was said upon 
the personal consecration of time, talents and 
means, not only of the ministers, but of every 
member. The committee was continued, and 
$700 appropriated to pay the traveling ex- 
penses of those visiting the meetings with the 
approval of the committee. 

Baltimore Quarterly Meeting called the at- 
tention of the Yearly Meeting to the need of 
a meeting-house at Bendersville, Penn., and 
of establishing a fund for the purpose of aid- 
ing in the erection of meeting-houses in dif- 
ferent parts of the Yearly Meeting. 

Mary S. Thomas was appointed to receive 
contributions for this purpose, In reply to 
Statements that many of the country Friends 
are barely able to pay the present assess- 
ments, it was urged that by adopting the 
Scriptural plan of laying by every week even 


avery few cents, there would be an abund- . 


ance for all the work of the church, 

The report of the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee was then taken up, from which it ap- 
Peared that $801 had been raised during the 
past year, of which $405 had been sent to 
Mexico, $180 to Syria, $150 to Japan, and $51 
to other places. 

Samuel A, Purdie spoke of the.school at 
‘ctoria, supported by Baltimore, and the 
portant influence both of the school and 
is teacher, 

Dr. W. N. Whitney told of the Scripture 

tion in Japan, 

Catharine W, Jones spoke of the introduc- 
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tion of strong drink into Japan, and suggest- 
ed that the Christian people of America 
should memorialize the Government of Ja- 
pan, stating the great evils resulting from the 
use of strong drink here. The subject was 
referred to the Representative Meeting. 

DL, E, Sampson gave a brief report of the 
Blue Ridge Mission in North Carolina which 
was aided by a subscription at our last Year- 
ly Meeting, and asked for a further contri- 
bution of $75. 

C. W. Goddard spoke of the missions in 
the Indian Territory, and the need of prompt 
and earnest efforts on the part of Protestants, 

The report of the Temperance Committee 
was read and accepted, and a further appro- 
priation of $100 was made to assist in carry- 
ing on the work. A strong minute was adopt- 
ed, favoring total abstinence for the individual 
and prohibition for the State, and the Repre- 
sentative Meeting was directed to consider 
whether it be advisable to issue a document 
reaffirming the Christian grounds for total 
abstinence. 

A committee was appointed to arrange a 
proposed order of business for our next Year- 
ly Meeting. 

4 P. M.—Separate session, The proposal 
to unite in a Conference of Yearly Meetings 
was again referred to the same committee to 
report next year. 

The statistical report was incomplete, but 
from accounts received the net increase in 
numbers was less than for some years past. 

The minute of the exercise of the meeting 
during the consideration of the Queries was 
read and directed to be printed with the min- 
utes. 

Epistles to other Yearly Meetings were 
read, and with some amendments adopted. 

The usual form of returning certificates 
was directed to be placed on the minutes of 
Friends in attendance. 

8 P.M.—A meeting of the large Pastoral 
Committee was held, Every meeting in the 
Yearly Meeting was brought under review, 
and arrangements were made for visiting 
them as way opened. Many earnest prayers 
of consecration and petitions for spiritual 
power were offered by those who felt the re- 
sponsibilities of the work before them. 

Wm. Wetherald had a large appointed 
meeting up stairs at the same hour; and S. 
A. Purdie and D. E. Sampson had another 
meeting at Federal Hill Mission, 

fifth-day, Eleventh mo, 14th.—There was 
a large devotional meeting from 9 to II A. 
M, filled with testimonies, prayers and exhor- 
tations, forming a solemn, sweet conclusion 
of these special meetings. Friendsthen ad- 
journed to the upper room for the regular 
meeting for worship, when Saml. A. Purdie, 
David E. Sampson and Wm, Wetherald had 
appropriate service. A brief message from 
our beloved friend, Julia Valentine, an aged 
minister, and for many years Clerk of Wo- 
mens’ Yearly Meeting, was read, anda min- 
ute of sympathy adopted in reply, she being 
unable to attend. 

The Yearly Meeting then concluded. 


oe 








I OFTEN REGRET that the customs and 
habits of the churches do not permit me 
to give up my pulpit now and then to 
some merchant, or lawyer or banker, who 
would know far more than I do about the 
morality of our business life, its beset- 
ments and its anxieties, and who could 
point out the perils, could correct the fol- 
lies, could warn against the processes of 
self-deception by which careless, feeble 
men are being constantly betrayed into 
unfaithfulness and sin. —Dr. Dale. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Twelfth month 15, 1889 

SOLOMON’S FALL. 

I Kings xi, 4—13. 
Gotpen Texr.—Let him that thinketh he standeth 
take heed lest he fall, I Cor. x, 12. 

The great underlying difference between 
David and Solomon appears to be that, 
whilst David made some mistakes and 
committed some great sins, he yet set his 
whole heart to serve God ; whereas Solo- 
mon, though endowed with splendid intel- 
lect and divinely bestowed wisdom, did 
not seek first the kingdom of God, but 
rather sought by various measures ot 
worldly policy to advance his own king- 
dom. In fact his heart was not perfect 
toward God. In three distinct ways he 
disregarded God’s law, thus laying the 
foundation for the ruin which came upon 
him in his last days: 1st, in sending to 
Egypt for horses and chariots. Read Deut. 
xvii. 16 and I Ki. 26 and 28, 29. 2d, in 
oppressing his people by forced labor. 
Read Lev. xxv. 39 and I Ki. ix. 20-23; 
xi. 27, 28; xil. 4. 3d, by marrying 
strange wives—read verses 2 and 3—and 
so many of them; for he had 7oo. Read 
Deut. xvii. 17. Thus Solomon’s fall was 
not a sudden one, but the legitimate out- 
come of a gradual continued turning away 
from God’s laws. 


Lesson xr. 


4. When Solomon was old. He could 
not have been more than 55 at this time, 
but the increasing cares of his empire, as 
well as his luxury and self-indulgence, had 
probably made him prematurely old. 
Turned away his heart. Not his head, but 
his heart. ‘Fhe outward service was proba- 
bly still paid to Jehovah. Ch.1x. 25. ‘* The 
word rendered ‘ heart’ in the Old Tes- 
tament is very significant. It means more 
than the will, the emotions, and the af- 
fections ; it reaches down to the depths of 
one’s self-hood, out of which thought, 
feeling, action, flow. See Gen. vi. 5; 
Prov. vi. 18; Prov. xvii. 20; Matt. xv. 
19.—FPeloubet. After other gods. Sol- 
omon surrounded himself with bad influ. 
ences from political reasons, # ¢., to 
strengthen himself by alliance with the 
surrounding nations. He placed himself 
in temptation, and the natural result fol- 
lowed. Instead of influencing his wives, 
they influenced him. Ais heart was not 
perfect with the Lord, as was the heart of 
David, his father. See Deut. xviii. 13 ; 
Ps. ci. 6. Read also Ps. li. 16, 17. 

5. For Solomon went after Ashtoreth. 
‘¢ How far heactually joined in the worship 
of idols is not stated ; but even the build- 
ing of altars for idols was a participation 
in idolatry, which was irreconcilable with 
trué fidelity to the Lord.’"—ez/. Ashto- 
reth was the highest of the Phoenician dei- 
ties, the ancient Venus of the Greeks. 
‘*She was especially adored by women. 
Her worship, which is not exactly known, 
was most probably associated with inde- 
cency.”—Bahr. Read II Ki. xxiii. 13. 
Milcom, the abomination of the Ammonites. 
Milcom, probably another name for Mo- 
lech (v. 7), the terrible god to whom the 
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Ammonites sacrificed their children. They 
were descendants of Lot, inhabiting the 
mountainous country east of the Red Sea 
and north of Moab. Children were first 
sacrificed to Molech in Israel under Ahab. 
Il Kings xvi. 3. 

6. Solomon did evil. Even if Solomon 
did not himself actually sacrifice to these 
awful deities, he certainly sanctioned it, 
and by so doing led his people away from 
God. 

7. 4 high place. These altars were gen- 
erally on hill tops, hence ‘‘ high places ’’ 
because synonymous with altars. Chemosh, 
the abomination of Moab. The supreme 
deity of the Moabites was a sun-god, who 
was worshipped as king of his people, 
and as a god of-war, and as such is depict- 
ed upon coins, with a sword, lance, and 
shield in his hands, and with two torches 
by his side.—Xei/. Jn the hill that is be- 
Sore Jerusalem, 11 Ki. xxiii. 13. ‘‘ That is, 

east of Jerusalem, since the Jews in nam- 
ing the points of the compass turned their 
faces toward the east.”—Prof. Green. 
The hill is of course the Mount of Olives. 
The southern summit is now called the 
Mount of Offense, so named on the sup- 
position that it was ‘‘ the mount of corrup- 
tion” (II Ki. xxiii. 13) where Solomon 
erected these altars, but earlier eastern 
travelers believed the northern summit to 
have been the site of the altar of Che- 
mosh, the southern one that of Molech 
only. 

8. Likewise did he for all his strange 
wives. ‘*So the altars multiplied until 
upon the hills overlooking the temple of 
the Lord arose the shrines of all the abom- 
inable gods that Jehovah hated, and whose 
worship had filled the cup of iniquity of 
the nations whom God drove out before 
Isracl. And these too were builded by the 
same man who built the temple of the true 
God, and sanctioned by him now, as if he 
thought them peers of God.” —F rds. Bible 
Sch. Quarterly. 

9. And the Lord was angry with Solo 
mon. Ps. \xxviii58. The Lord is more often 
said to be ‘‘ provoked to anger” by idol- 
atry than by any othersin. See II Ki. xvii. 
17; xxi. 6; xxiii. 19 ; II Chr. xxxiii. 6; 
I Ki. xiv. 9 ; xv. 30, &c,. &c., &c. These 
idolatries meant so much sin and suffering 
to those who practiced them that a right- 
eous and loving God must of necessity 
hate them. Which had appeared to him 
twice. Ch. iii. 5; and ix. 2. Thus Solo- 
mon had been favored with especial warn- 
ing and especial direct revelations of God’s 
goodness which made his apostasy all the 
more heinous. 

10. And had commanded him concern- 
ing this thing. Ch. ix. 6. Solomon had 
the direct warning, and also the law which 
as a learned man he no doubt knew fhor- 
oughly. He had besides wisdom and wide 
experience of life and knew quite well the 
end of the way in which he was walking. 
See Prov. v. 3-10; 20-22; xiv. 14; xv. 
8, 9, &c., &c. 

11. Wherefore the Lord said unto Solo- 
mon. Probably by a prophet, Ahijah or 
Iddo, as Nathan was no longer living. 
Thou hast not kept my covenant. I Ki. vi. 
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the kingdom from thee. 
I 
armies availed nothing when God’s hand 
interfered. And will give it to thy servant. 
‘Not merely sudject, but officer, employe. 
This made the decree more bitter. A 


a hireling Solomon’s vast treasures had 
been prepared. Read Eccles. ii. 18.’’— 
Pulpit Com. 


David thy father’s sake. 
blessings we receive are ‘‘ for the sake ’’ of 
pious ancestors. Let us see to it what sort 
of legacy we are bequeathing to our des- 
cendants. 


for Solomon without obedience to the 
known will of God, neither will they avail 
us. 


way for a terrible tall, the results of which 
proved a curse to his people for centuries. 


responsible for it. 
sing the liquor traffic, &c. 


ae eS e. 


are so lightly entered into as the one which 


































































2 and II Sam. vii. 13. / will surely rend 
Read I Ki. xii. 
-24. Solomon's great fortifications and 


servant’ should be heir to his glory. For 


12. Jn thy days, I will not doit for 
Many of the 


PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS, 


























1. Wisdom and intellect did not avail 


2. Continued disobedience prepared the 


3. To sanction sin is to make ourself 
Application to licen- 


4. ** Woridliness ruined Solomon. It 
will ruin every one on whom it fastens.” 


5. ‘* There are few partnerships which 


lasts for all life. And yet how completely 
is a man’s honor, prosperity, and peace in 
his wife’s keeping. (And a woman's in 
her husband's).’’—Pulpit Comment. 

6. A man may preach to others and yet 
be a castaway.—Peloubet. 


———___ ome 

























SECRETARY BLAINE said in his first ad- 
dress to the delegates to the International 
or ‘* Pan-American’’ Congress: ‘* We 
believe that a spirit of justice, of common 
and equal interest between the American 
States, will leave no room for an artificial 
balance of power like unto that which has 
led to wars abroad and drenched Europe 
with blood. We believe that friendship, 
avowed with candor and maintained with 
good faith, will remove from American 
States the necessity of guarding boundary 
lines between themselves with fortifica- 
tions and military force. We believe that 
standing armies beyond those which are 
needful for public order and the safety of 
internal administration should be unknown 
on both American continents,’’ 


—— —_— 











THERE IS no man perisheth for want of 
power, for there is power in the free gift 
which comes upon all. There is power in 
it to quicken, to give faith, to preserve in 
the faith, to do all that is to be done in 
the soul, and it doth all, everywhere, as it 
findeth place and entertainment in the soul. 
But man refuseth, man loveth darkness, 
hateth the light, shutteth his eyes against 
it, withdraweth his heart from it, and so 
beateth back the purpose and counsel of 
God’s love and good will towards him. 

—Jlsaac Penington. 
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From Life and Light for Woman. 
HOBEANA. 


BY GERTRUDE R. HANCE, 


(Concluded from page 263.) 
Some people in America may think the 


action of the mission of which I am to 
speak was very narrow, but if they knew 
all the difficulties we had to contend with 
they would modify their opinions, I am 
sure. 
corn, of which the Zulus are all very 
fond; and among the social customs in 
which they take great delight are the 
large beer drinks, sometimes composed of 
three or four hundred people. 
is vile, and muck that hinders Christian 
work, goes on at these beer drinks. Aside 
from other evils, the beer itself injures 
them physically, making them stupid and 


There is a native beer, made from 


All that 


indolent. Our missionaries have done all 
they could to influence our Christian peo- 
ple to give it up: but the Zulus are born 
lawyers, and they can plead their cases 
well, bringing up strong arguments in 
favor of their beer. They say: ‘It is 
our food; we have not the variety of 
food that white people have, and then 
our beer «does not intoxicate like the white 
man’s rum and brandy.” Many of our 
best people were determined not to be 
convinced that they should give it up. 
Ten years ago our mission held a meeting 
of several days to try and talk over this 
question. In many respects it was a very 
trying meeting. All of our native pas- 
tors, the chief native Christians and the 
missionaries came together. After much 
talk and prayer the people were induced 
to take a vote that in future whoever 
came into our churches should give up the 
native beer. I felt almost sorry this rule 
was made. I feared it would tear out 
churches in pieces, and for a year we did 
not have the communion at our church. 
It was like a great wave of trouble, ai 
noyance, and anxiety. But it passed, 
and there came a wave of blessing such 
as we had never known before. I some- 
times felt that we could only stand and 
see what the Lord would do. We had 
almost grown to feel that we could not 
have a revival in our churches ; but it be- 
gan first in Umvoti and went through our 
whole mission, and the last five years or 
more have been like a steady and co 
stant revival. In a letter I received from 
dear Mrs. Tyler, written just before she 
went to heaven, she said: ‘ This last year 
has been the most blessed of our mission, 
and we feel we owe so much to the tem 
perance movement, and the stand we 
took asa mission in regard to that and 
other heathen customs which were creep 
ing into the church.”’ 

This rule was made before Hobeata 
applied for church membership. He w4 
an old man, seventy years old, or more, 
when he wished first to become a Chris 
tian. He had never been a drunkard, 
he did not go to lager-beer drinks; but 
he felt he could not give up his beer. 
shall never forget one of our preparatory 
lectures, when he stood in all his native 
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dignity and pleaded his case. He said: 
«]’m old; my teeth are gone; I have 
not a variety of food; I walk a long way 
to goto church; I have never been in- 
toxicated; I do not wish to go to beer 
drinks; I have given up my heathen cus- 
toms; I have given up my ring; I have 
given up my wives—but how can I give 
up this little cup of beer that 1 need?” 
(Upikile encane engaka.) 

Our hearts had grown very tender to- 
ward Hobeana. I wished so much he 
could have come into the church before 
this rule was made. But it had been 
made. I knew that it was a great bless- 
ing to many of our churches, and I saw 
no way but that Hobeana must suffer for 
the good of others. The missionary asked 
Hobeana to reconsider, and wait until 
the next communion. The next com. 
munion came. Hobeana had seen many 
who seemed to have made this a test ques- 
tion, and he had come fortified with new 
arguments. We knew that he was a 
Christian ; we felt that he had sacrificed 
much, and that really he could not see 
how he was to glorify God by€iving up 
his beer. ‘* No,’’ he said, ‘‘I will never 
give up my beer.” 

The missionary’s heart yearned over 
him, and he said to the members of the 
church: ‘*It may be that we are asking 
too much. We know that Hobeana is a 
Christian, and that he seems unable to 
understand the necessity for this sacrifice. 
If we make an exception and allow him 
to come into the church, we here will all 
understand it, and perhaps our other 
church members will. We will vote upon 
it; and if you, as a church, decide that 
he can come in, I shall say nothing more 
against it.’ 

The church voted to admit Hobeana 
to church membership, and the next Sun- 
day Hobeana came to his first com- 
munion. 

Two or three weeks after that I was 
standing on the veranda. I saw Hobeana 
coming, resplendent in his broadcloth 
suit. As he came near me he took hold 
of the side of his coat, and said, ‘* In. 
kosazana,’’ 

“Well, what is it, Hobeana?” 
_“Inkosazana, I want that little blue 
ribbon put right here in my buttonhole.”’ 

“What do you want of the blue rib- 
bon? You say you can’t give up your 
native beer.” 

“O,” he said, ‘* Inkosazana, to think 
that I am a child of God, and that I have 
Come to the table of the Lord, and can’t 
give up a little thing for Christ’s sake— 
can't give it up for Him who has done so 
much forme! I said that my teeth were 
gone, and that I couldn’t get on without 
my beer; but I’m old, and I can’t get on 
without my sleep, and I can’t sleep nights 
vhen I think that I can’t do this thing. 
Can’t give up a thing that I love when He 

s done so much for me! Now, I’ve 
ted to give it up, and for two or three 

ys have not touched a bit of beer;”’ 
ad he straightened up and said: ‘I’ve 
talked all the way, seven miles; down 

t,and I’m not hungry, and I’m not 





over-tired. 


can eat. 
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It was just an excuse. If I 
haven’t teeth, there are other things that I 
Don’t you see how well I am? 
and yet I haven’t had a bit of beer for 
several days; I can do without it. Now 
get the ribbon, quick! I want it in this 
buttonhole, so that all the world may 
know that Hobeana can do this thing for 
Christ’s sake.’’ 

That was a year before I came to Am- 
erica. I often saw Hobeana, and I would 
say to him sometimes: ‘‘ Well, Hobeana, 
what about the beer? When you get 
home sometimes and are tired, and you 
smell it, and see great pots of it, don’t 
you wish you could have some?” 

**O, no!” he said, ‘* Sometimes [ go 
and I look at it, and I smell it, and I say: 
‘ Hobeana, now don’t you wish you had 
some? It is nice; it would taste nice, 
smells nice,’ and I say, ‘Vo; if itis nice, 
Iam gladI can give up nice things—a 
thing that I love—to Him who has done 
so much for me.’ No, no, Inkosazana; 
a thing that I love for His sake.” 

Only three weeks ago I had a letter from 
one of our native Christians, and he said, 
** Hobeana is as usual, growing more and 
more to know and to love the Lord.” 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





War; An Essay. By JonatTuan Dy- 
MOND. Jntroductory Words By Joun 
BriGHT. Friends’ Book and Tract Com- 
mittee, 56 Lafayette Place, New York. 
Paper cover, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

New York Friends’ Book and Tract 
Committee are rendering excellent service 
by the succession of books and pamphlets 
which they issue from time to time. Of one 
of the best of these the title is given above. 
It is well printed, on good paper, so as to 
make it in every way attractive to thought- 
ful minds. Were a copy of it placed in 
the study and on the table of every minis- 
ter of the Gospel, of every denomination, 
it would seem impossible for many of them 
to resist the evidence set forth that war is 
not, uader any circumstances, lawful for 
Christian men. 

The spirit of the work may be expressed 
by quoting a few sentences from John 
Bright’s “ Introductory Words :”’ 


‘«T know of no better book dealing with 
morals as applied to nations than Dy- 
mond’s Essays. As the world becomes 
more Christian, this book will be more 
read, and the name of its author more re- 
vered.”’ 

‘*If we may presume to ask ourselves 
what, in eye of the Supreme Ruler, is the 
greatest crime which His creatures com- 
mit, I think we may almost with certainty 
conclude that it is the crime of war.’’ 

«« Why is this, I should like to ask: for 
all these teachers and preachers professing 
to be the servants of the Most High God, 
and teachers of the doctrines of His Di- 
vine Son; and being such, may I not ap- 
peal to them and say—What have you, 
forty or fifty thousand men, with such vast 
influence, what have you been doing with 
this great question during all the years 


that you have ministered, and called your- 
selves the ministers of the Prince of 


the churches to do far more than states- 
men can do in matters of this kind. I be- 
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Peace ?”’ 
‘*T believe it lies within the power of 


lieve they might so bring this question 
home to the hearts and consciences of the 
Christian and good men and women of 
their congregations, that a great combina- 
tion of public opinion might be created, 
which would wholly change the aspect of 
this question in this country and before 
the world, and would bring to the minds 
of statesmen that they are not the rulers of 
the people of Greece, or of the marauding 
hordes of ancient Rome, but that they 
are, or ought to be, the Christian rulers of 
a Christian people.” 


An Appendix follows Dymond’s Essay ; 
giving the opinions of a number of emi- 
nent men concerning the evil character 
and effects of war, and the alvantages of 
international arbitration; also, statistics 
showing the consequences of the modern 
war system, in the destruction of 2,188,000 
lives in 25 years, and, during the same 
period, the wasteful expenditure of 
$12,999,700,000; about $10 for every 
man, woman and child in the world. 


IN THE OLD AND New TESTAMENT STUv- 
DENT for this month, the editorial matter 
opens with an announcement of a new 
organization for advancing the study of 
the Bible. It directs attention to a full 
** Prospectus ’’ of this organization, ‘* The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature,’’ 
which is bound in with the advertising 
pages. The scope and plan of this ‘ In- 
stitute’? are very broad and attractive. 
It merits the attention of our readers. 
The chief article of this number is an ex- 
position of Cave’s Inspiration of the Old 
Testament, a book of which the writer 
speaks most favorably. Other articles are 
The Value of Egyptological Study, by 
Dr. Wendel, and a study, careful and 
very instructive, of the words Priest, 
Prophet and Sacrifice in the New Testa- 
ment, from that fine New Testament 
scholar, recently deceased, Dr. Frederic 
Gardiner. Prof. Beecher continues his 
discussion of the Postexilic History of 
Israel, and Dr. Harper presents four Bible 
Studies on IL Samuel and the times of 
David and Solomon. A visit to Carche- 
mish, named in Biblical history, is nar- 
rated by Robert Francis Harper. The 
usual Synopses of Important Articles, 
Book Notices, and Ample Bibliography of 
Old and New Testament recent publica- 
cations, make up the balance of the num- 
ber. “The Old and New Testament 
Student.”” C. Venton Patterson Publi- 
cation Co., 28 Cooper Union. P. O. 
Box 1853, New York. Price $1.50 a year. 
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Piety makes little progress till it has no 
scheme of its own, no thoughts or con- 
trivances to be anything but a simple 
penitent, left wholly and solely in faith 
and hope, to the divine goodness. 

— Wm. Dill. 
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TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


New London, Connecticut, the night suc- 

ceeding the day of the Yale-Harvard boat- 

race on the Thames, above the city, must 

close his eyes and stop his ears if he would 

not suffer unwelcome evidence that the only 

way in which some college students can 

celebrate success and others bear defeat is 
by the method of the drunkard ; whoever 
lives close by a great medical school sooner 
or later hears drunken young doctors 
fighting on his pavement, or finds them 
sleeping on his doorstep, victims to the 
use of the so-called ‘ medicine’ that kills 
a hundred where it cures one. The re- 
cent commencement of a leading New 
England college, an institution where a 
high standard of character is made of the 
first importance, and insisted upon equally 
with a high standard of scholarship—a 
Christian college, in the midst of a Chris 

tian and prohibition community—was in- 
expressibly saddened by the disgraceful 
actions of six of its senior class, who, al- 
most on the eve of their graduation, en- 
tered upon a night of dissipation, which, 
beginning in a champagne supper, ended 
in the destruction of church property, ar- 
rest, disgrace, expulsion, and their trial 
as criminals before the law. It is but one 
illustration, though an impressive one, of 
the fact that even the best colleges need 
the most earnest and judicious temperance 
and Christian work done in their midst.’ 


D. L. Moopy said at a meeting of con- 
verts in England, that on returning to that 
country after an absence of eight years, 
he found that nineteen out of twenty back- 
sliders from the ranks of his former con- 
verts had been drawn away by the public- 
house. 























































Dr. OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs advises 
young men not tosmoke. ‘It is liable to 
injure the sight,” he says, ‘‘ to render the 
nerves unsteady, to enfeeble the will, and 
to enslave the nature to an imperious habit 
likely to stand in the way of a duty to be 
performed.”’ 









EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE.—The Lon- 
don correspondent of Zhe Presbyterian 
relates the following striking and sugges- 
tive incident : 


‘* A lady has written a letter to a min- 

ister on the danger of the use of any wines. 
She painfully illustrates her views in the 
following manner: ‘ There were five per- 
sons—three brothers and two sisters—the 
children of intemperate parents. A sister 
had unfortunately inherited the craving, 
and before she was fourteen had taken to 
drink. The others became converted and 
did all in their power to cure their sister, 
but it was of no use. The sister at length 
married comfortably and children were 
born. But the cravings for drink grew 
greater and greater, and at length she was 
sent to a home for inebriates, where she 
stayed a year. She left apparently, said 
the sister, a changed woman. Soonafter, 
however, her husband caught a severe cold, 
and before going out one morning drank 
a glass of hot whisky, taking care, how- 
ever, not to do so in the presence of his 
wife. Then, as was his custom before leav- 
ing, he kissed his wife. At once the fumes 
of alcohol passed into her and in an hour 
she was a drunk and roaring woman. She 
went from worse to worse, and at last she 
left her husband and her children, one of 
them a cripple, through her drunkenness. 
The husband died a few years ago a white- 
haired and broken-hearted man, though 
only forty-five years old. Need I add, 
said her sister in her letter, what became 
of her? Her story is that of Annie Chap- 
man, one of the recent Whitechapel vic- 
tims. That was my sister.’ ’’ 








A BRIDE'S LETTER. 


Dear Helen, you will be surprised 
To get a note so soon— the first 

Bridal edition, unrevised— 

And scribbled at my very worst. 


I’ve but a pencil, as you see, 
A leaf from Harry's diary torn, 
And then I’m writing on my knee 
And feel a little bit forlorn, 


We're on the train still, I’m all alone; 
Harry is in the smoking car 

These lasttwo hours. My time’s my own; 
But Helen, dear, how strange men are! 


Three days ago—time quickly flies, 

And yet it somehow seems like years— 
Since all the kisses and good-byes, 

And all the trembling hopes and fears, 


Of course, ke likes to smoke, but then 
You always used to say, you know, 
Women were different from men, 
Ah, yes, indeed! I find it so, 


Most of my dreams seem disarranged ; 
Of course, I’m happy—only life 

Looks altered now—the world is changed, 
I can’t believe I’m Harry's wife, 


THE TEMPTATIONS OF COLLEGE LiFE.— 
The Sunday School Times, commenting 
upon the temptations of college life, says: 

‘* Despite every restraint of home in- 
fluence and college discipline college stu- 
dents are yet at a most critical period of 
their lives brought within the reach of 
temptations to evil, whose fearful drawing 
force only the college graduates of recent 
years can truly estimate. To most the 
only result is an upbuilding in firmness of 
moral character; to some the outcome is 
moral ruin. If there has been in the young 
man’s home training, or if there is in his 
own mind, any thought of compromise 
with drinking habits, the danger grows 
into a fearful peril. Whoever passes at 


And yet I know I am, for here 

(What tiny thorns one’s wreath may mar !) 
I’m sitting quite alone, my dear, 

And he—he is in the smoking car. 


— Fudge. 


a CEP 000 ease 


Jesus, LORD, we look to Thee : 

Let us in Thy name agree. 

Show Thyself the Prince of Peace; 
Bid our jars forever cease. 

By Thy reconciling love 

Every stumbling block remove, 
Each to each unite, endear : 

Come and spread Thy banner here. 
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From the (London) Nonconformist and Independent, 
THE LATE STAFFORD ALLEN. 





Although Mr. Stafford Allen had reach. 
ed the ripe age of 83, the announcement 
of his death, on the 14th inst., came upon 
most of his friends by surprise. His last 
illness was, indeed, but brief, and unti] 
near its close it was thought that he would 
recover. 

Mr. Allen was one of a number of 
highly-esteemed members of the Society 
of Friends who have been conspicuous 
for their efforts in the cause of philan. 
thropy, and what he was in the earlier 
part of his career he continued to be to 
the close—earnest, consistent, and hope. 
fully persevering. In the days of that 
great anti-slavery agitation which is now 
known only in history, he was associated 
with Wilberforce, Brougham, Buxton, 
Sturge, and Clarkson. He was a member 
of the first Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society in 1839, and 
was the only survivor when its jubilee was 
lately celebrated, and when he was elected 
vice-presdent. As may be supposed, he 
was one of the delegates at the World’s 
Anti-Slavery Convention of 1840, and 
his portrait will be found in the picture 
painted by Haydon, which is to be seen 
in the National Portrait Gallery. Years 
afterwards he visited the enfranchised 
colored peop!e in the United States, to 
ascertain their condition in a state of 
freedom. 

Mr. Allen was equally devoted to the 
cause of ecclesiastical freedom, and for as 
long time as we can remember was one of 
the Council of the Liberation Society, 
which he libzrally supported, and in the 
progress of which he was keenly interested. 
He was rarely absent from its annual 
meetings, and used to watch the electoral 
and Parliamentary careers of Mr. Miall, 
Mr. Richard, and Mr. Carvill Williams, 
with almost fatherly interest. 

Education was another subject in which 
he was greatly interested. He was Secre- 
tary of the Royal British Institution in 
Cowper street, which was one of the lead- 
ing schools in connection with the British 
and Foreign School Society, of which he 
was an earnest supporter. In the con- 
troversy arising out of the Minutes of 
Council he took an active part, and sub 
sequently he was one of the founders of 
the Voluntary School Association. Pro- 
bably his last public appearance on aa 
educational platform was at the important 
Education Conference of last autuma, 
which led to the formation of the National 
Education Association. We have heard 
him express regret that he was not 4 
public speaker, who could advocate his 
views in the hearing of large numbers 0 
his countrymen ; but what he lacked in 
that respect was compensated for by his 
practical wisdom and steadfastness 
council, combined with unfailing g 
temper and courtesy ; for he was never 
bitter and always genial and bright. 


> 


However the disposition and affections 
of men may alter, God is always the same. 
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SCHOOL. 


Amonc the ‘¢ modern”’ ideas which are 
sometimes run to an unprofitable extreme, 
one is that of doing without text-books 
altogether in class instruction. In regard 
toalgebra and geometry, these remarks 
occur in the S/udent : 

‘«¢ The method once so general of leaving 
the pupil to get his ‘explanations’ from 
the book is practically extinct; in fact, 
too nearly so. While it is undoubtedly 
well to do the evolving of a new sub- 
ject in class, and let the pupils do as 
much of it as possible, the power to follow 
and understand a written explanation is 
very valuable, and some opportunity to 
acquire it should be given. No student 
who attempts to study mathematics with- 
out a teacher can do without this power, 
and a system which does not cultivate it 
at all fails as truly to make indepencent 
students as do some of the ‘old ways’ 
which we frown upon. 

“One great point in the choice of a 
text book is to find one that furnishes a 
great number of properly graded mental 
examples for class work. Pupils follow 
much better and understand better when 
each pupil sees every question while solv- 
ing it. Besides, it is really a wearing task 
to give out from fifteen to fifty impromptu 
questions, even if they are very simple ; 
and the teacher who believes that the best 

way to explain a new subject is to lead up 
toit with questions which the pupils will 
easily solve mentally, might as well be 
saved the labor of inventing a@// his ques- 
tions. 

“The power to frame an appropriate 
problem under any circumstances every 
teacher of Algebra should have, but if we 
can get a text-book which will save some 
gtay matter for us, so much the better ”’ 


SocleTY FOR Home Cutture.-The offers 
made by the Society to furnish interesting 
and valuable books for children, upon the 
payment of a small weekly tax, have met 
with such warmly appreciative response 
that already nearly fifty volumes are start- 
ing out from the library to as many boys 
and girls. Many of the readers are resi- 
dents of Kansas and other Western States, 
but several Eastern Friends have also ex- 
pressed themselves as eager to obtain the 
same benefit of choice books or literary 
guidance for their children. 

For further information concerning the 
methods and terms of the Society, address 


SaraH ELy Paxson, Sec. and Treas., 
New Hope, Bucks Co., Pa. 


_ PysicaL EpucaTIon is well. treated of 
inthe Student of Eleventh mo., by W. S. 
Hall, M. D., of Haverford College. 
Among other things, remarking upon the 
ysiem Of measurements now used by gym- 
tasium directors, he says: ‘‘It is con- 
fidered better to be a 60 per cent. sym- 
metrical man than to have an average 
measurement of 80 per cent. and be un- 
yMmetrical.”” Most true! But how long 
bust we wait for the delusion of unlimited 
tivism to pass away, so that the same 
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thing precisely may be seen to be true of 
mental as of physical development ? 


Frienps’ ScHoon, Providence, R. L., 


began Ninth month rrth, with a larger 
number of pupils than a year ago, eighty 
boys and seventy-nine girls. 
three new teachers; in Latin, Frederick 


There are 


Howard, of Syracuse, N. Y., a gentleman 


of eight years’ experience as a specialist in 
teaching Greek and Latin; in German 
and French, Sylvester Primmer, late Pro- 


fessor in Charleston College, S. C., edu- 
cated abroad, and formerly a teacher in 
Germany ; for governor of the boys, Fred- 
erick Daggett, a fine scholar and distin- 
guished athlete and base-ball player. 

The school has purchased a picture of 
a sea-view at Venice, painted by a former 
student, Henry Kenyon. The picture 
was admitted into the Paris Salon this 
summer ; the first honor of the kind paid 
to a Friends’ school scholar. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS in the educational 
world have been the opening of Clark 
University at Worcester, and of the Wo- 
men’s Annex in Columbia College, and 
the election of Mr. Seth Low to tke 
Presidency of Columbia. 

The event at Worcester was heralded 
by speeches which announced a new and 
very lofty function for the new institution. 
It was claimed that Mr. Clark has made 
a study of the universities of the Old 
World, and saw the room and need for 
another in this country, being actuated by 
this motive rather than the desire to trans- 
mit his name to posterity. His university 
is to be exceedingly exclusive and select. 
Only one in three of the applications re- 
ceived have been even considered, and of 
these only one in three have been granted. 
So the beginning is to be made with a class 
of forty, distributed among five cognate 
branches of scientific study—psychology, 
biology, histiology, physics, and mathe- 
matics. The nation in general, and Har- 
vard and Johns Hopkins in particular, will 
await the result with an interested curi- 
Osity. 

The experiment of an annex for women 
to a city college begins at Columbia with 
sixteen students, who could just as well 
have been accommodated in the regular 
Freshman class, to the great saving of 
money, and of the time and energy of the 
professors and instructors. This class of 
sixteen is to have the regular instruction 
repeated for its benefit by the same pro- 
fessors after the male students have been 
taught. They are to sit at the second 
table, as it were, to get what is left after 
the theme has lost its freshness for the 
teacher and his nervous vein has been di- 
minished. When there are four such 
classes in Columbia, the professors will 
find they have quite enough of it. 

The selection of Ex-Mayor Low, of 
Brooklyn, to take the place of the late Dr. 
Barnard is a very admirable one. Mr. 
Low combines the habits of the scholar 
with those of the man of business. He is 
a man of earnest public spirit and lofty 
devotion to duty. He represents a grow- 
ing type of young Americans who have 
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inherited wealth, but have not given them- 
selves up to the great business of killing 
time. Asa graduate of Columbia and a 
member of the Episcopal Church, he be- 
longs within the limited circle from which 
the president must be chosen.— Zhe Ame- 
rican. 





PROHIBITION. 


Declaration Issued by Salem Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends, held at Salem, Iowa, 
Eleventh Month 9th, 1889. 


First—We know the liquor traffic to be 
a great sin; the principal source of all 
poverty, insanity, immorality and crime, 
and for its continuance there can be no 
justification before God; therefore, as 
our duty to God and our fellow-men, we 
pray and labor for State and National 
Constitutional Prohibition, supported by 
statutory laws severely punishing offend- 
ers, equal to the heinous crime they com- 
mit. 

Second—We also know that national 
sins persisted in bring upon the people the 
just judgments of God, as shown by our 
late civil war, and the warning history of 
fallen nations; therefore, we enter our : 
solemn protest against the protection and 
encouragement now afforded by Congress 
to those engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicants. 

Third—We also protest against all at- 
tempts to modify the prohibitory laws of 
the State or to supplement them with li- 
cense laws, which experience has shown 
neither lessen crime nor the consumption 
of intoxicating beverages. 

Fourth—We earnestly appeal to Chris- 
tians, and to all who would promote the 
peace and happiness of the people, to 
work and pray for State and National 
Constitutional Prohibition as the only hu- 
man preventive and remedy for the soul- 
destroying sin of drunkenness. 

[Signed on behalf of said meeting. ] 

ALFRED M. Kuni} Clerks 
RACHEL M. KELLuM, . 


e 








For Friends’ Review. 


A LONGING. 





Could the river but hear what the asters say 
As they dip in his placid brim, 

Ot his beauty grand as he winds away 
In the distance blue and dim. 


Could the mountain but hear the leafy praise 
That rustles his forest aisles, 

And feel the caress of the changing haze 
That over him gently smiles. 


O could the noble soul but feel 
The throbs of the joys it has given— 

O could a sense of our deep thanks steal 
Through the hearts that have grandly 


striven, Cc. H. B. 
Brooklyn, 





ee 


O FAVORS every year made new! 
O gifts with rain and sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 
The fulness shames our discontent, 
— F. G. Whittier. 


_— ba Sho es e gies ; Naa! 
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LET YOUR LIGHT SHINE. 


‘*T have yet to speak on God’s behalf.’’ 
—Job xxxvi. 2, 


We ought not to court publicity for our 
virtue, or notoriety for our zeal, but at the 
same time it is a sin to be always seeking 
to hide that which God has bestowed 
upon us for the good of others. A 
Christian is not to be a village in a valley, 
but a city set ona hill. He is not to be 
a candle under a bushel, but a candle in a 
candlestick, giving light to all. 

Retirement may be lovely in its season, 
and to hide one’s self is doubtless modest, 
but the hiding of Christ in us can never 
be justified, and the keeping back of 
truth which is precious to ourselves is a 
sin against others and an offense against 
God. If you are of a nervous tempera- 
ment and of retiring disposition, take 
care that you do not too much indulge 
this trembling propensity, lest you should 
be useless to the church. Seek in the 
name of Him who was not ashamed of 
you, todo some little violence to your 
feelings and tell to others what Christ has 
told to you. If thou canst not speak with 
trumpet tongue, use the still small voice. 
If the pulpit must not be thy tribune, if 
the press may not carry on its wings thy 
words, yet say with Peter and John, 
‘<Silver and gold have I none, but such 
as I have give I unto thee.’’ By Sychar’s 
well talk to the Samaritan woman, if thou 
canst not on the mountain preach a ser- 
mon ; utter the praises of Jesus in the 
house, if not in the temple ; in the field, 
if not in the exchange; in the midst of 
thine own household, if thou canst not in 
the midst of the great family of man. 

From the hidden springs within let 
sweetly flowing rivulets of testimony flow 
forth, giving drink to every passer-by. 
Hide not thy talent; trade with it, and 
thou shalt bring in good interest to thy 
Lord and Master. To speak for God will 
be refreshing to ourselves, cheering to 
saints, useful to sinners, and honoring to 
the Saviour. Dumb children are an afflic- 
tion to their parents. Lord, unloose all 
thy children’s tongues. ‘* Open thou my 
lips, and my mouth shall show forth thy 
praise.’’ — Spurgeon. 





FRENCH ‘‘Giory.’—I never felt more 
miserable, or more indignant, or more 
disgusted, in my life, than when I went to 
Versailles, this year, to see the great palace 
of the kings of France, dedicated, as they 
said, ** to the glories of France.’’ I found 
that there were twenty miles of pictnres. 
I did not walk all the twenty miles, but I 

“walked a good many of them, and I was 
wading through blood all thetime. Blood! 
blood ! blood! everywhere. I was horri- 


fied when I saw the youths and maidens of 
France walking through these crowded 
buildings, and every picture suggesting to 
them the accursed idea that the true glory 
of France was to be found in killing people. 
Not a single picture representing peace did 
I see. 


—H. Price Hughes. 
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RURAL. 

SELF BLANCHING CELERY.—The Dwarf 
Golden self blanching celery has sustained 
its high reputation this year as a valuable 
acquisition for the market garden. Com- 
pared with the White Plume, good judges 
give it the preference on account of its 
more perfect blanching character, firm but 
crisp stalks, and of a peculiarly pure, nutty 
flavor. Its appearance is very beautiful, 
being short and stocky, the stalks very 
uniform in size, and of a rich yellowish 
tInge. We can recommend it without 
hesitation.— Vick'’s Magazine. 


Raisin GrapPes.—There are two prin- 
cipal varieties of grapes, according to Pro- 
fessor Gustave Eisen, of Fresno, cultivated 
for raisins in California. The raisin vine- 
yards of San Bernardino, Orange and San 
Diego counties consist exclusively of the 
Muscat of Alexandria. The vineyards of 
Fresno and Woodland, on the other hand, 
consist nearly as exclusively of the Gordo 
Blanco. This last is the principal raisin 
grape of Spain. There is a third variety 
in limited cultivation which appears to be 
intermediate between the two varieties 
mentioned above. It was brought from 
Spain under the name of Muscat of Alex- 
andria, but is not that variety. The va- 
riety to be recommended, says the same 
authority, is the Gordo Blanco. The 
meaning of the name is thick white. The 
origin of the Gordo Blanco is not given, 
and probably may not be known. 


A TREE’s REcorD —It is not known to 
every one that a tree keeps a record within 
its stem of the character of each successive 
season since it began its growth. Ifa 
peach tree, for instance, be examined after 
it has been cut down, the ring of wood 
formed in each year will show by its 
amount whether the summer of that year 
was warm or dry, or otherwise favorable 
or adverse; and by the condition of the 
wood, the character of the winter will be 
denoted. Severe early frost will leave a 
layer of soft, decaying wood, and later 
frosts will be indicated by a change of 
color, if nothing more. 

If a summer has been so dry as to cause 
a total rest between the growths of June 
and September, the annual ring for that 
year will be a double one, and sometimes 
barely distinguishable as one, but liable to 
be taken, bya not very close observer, for 
two different years’ growth. 

At a late meeting of the Botanical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, Sir Robert Christisun 
gave the results of measurements of large 
trees of different species, made annually 
on lines of girth marked permanently with 
paint. In the very unfavorable season of 
1879, the deficiency in summer tempera- 
ture was nearly ten degrees. In seven 
oak trees, of different species, the defici. 
ency in annual increase of girth was ten 
per cent. In eleven other deciduous trees 
it was forty-two per cent. ; and in seven- 
teen pines it was twenty per cent., dif- 
ferent species of the same family giving 
very nearly similar results. —Vick’s Mag- 
azine. 





| Eleventh mo, 





THe Great MaprRonA.—The following 
effective description of the arbutus tree of 
California, Arbutus Menziesii, will be read 
with interest : 


The genus really belongs to the Old 
World. Asia has its species, and Mexico 
claims one or two representatives, but the 
pride of the family and delight of arbori. 
culturists is the strong, healthy and hand. 
some child of the west coast. It is often 
eighty to one hundred feet high, three 
feet in diameter, and a famous specimen 
in Marin county has a measured girth of 
twenty-three feet at the branching point 
of the tremendous stem, with many of the 
branches three feet through. The foliage 
is light and airy, the leaves oblong, pale 
beneath, bright green above. The bloom 
is in dense racemes of cream-white flow. 
ers ; the fruit, a dry, orange-colored berry, 
rough and uninteresting. But the charm 
of the Madrona, outside of its general ap- 
pearance, isin its bark—no, it is not a 
bark, it is a skin, delicate in texture, 
smooth, and as soft to the touch as the 
shoulders of an infant. Ir the strong sun- 
light of the summer these trees glisten 
with the rich color of polished cinnamon, 
and in plumes on the head waters of Los 
Gatos Creek.— Harper's Magazine. 


GraPE JutcE.—In regard to the unfer- 
mented juice of the grape, the Pacifie 
Rural Press has the following : 

The opinion has been expressed that 
unfermented grape juice will become in 
America one of our most important and 
healthful beverages , considering this, the 
following extracts from a discussion at the 
last Viticultural Convention will be of in- 
terest : 

The statement was made and corrobor- 
rated that in New York, Chicago and San 
Francisco, grape must was eagerly pur- 
chased whenever placed on sale, and the 
supply had never been equal to the de- 
mand. 

So far nearly all of the samples of mar- 
keted grape must that had been examined 
contained salicylic acid, or some equally 
deleterious chemical, which, though ar- 
resting fermentation, at the same arrests 
digestion, and as far as possible samples 
have been examined of all unfermented 
wines sold for communion purposes, and 
there was not one but contained some pol- 
sonous chemical, and the churches were 
warned against these vile impositions. 

One way to get the pure article is by 
reducing the fresh juice to a syrup, which 
will keep without trouble, and water can 
be added to suit the taste when it is re 
quired. Another way is to boil the juice 
and bottle when hot; but perhays the 
best plan, when it is practicable, is to ¢x- 
press the juice from thoroughly ripe Se 
lected grapes, put it in cold storage untilit 
has thoroughly settled, rack off and put i 
bottles, pasteurize by heating to a temper 
ature of 160 degrees, and cork tightly. 





GivE up to be crossed—that is the way 
to please the Lord, and to follow Him 
His own way and will, whose way is the 
best. —Margaret Fell. 
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which school many of us know to be David TAKEN. 
Correspondence. Sanaa eee R 








THE NEW QUARTERLY MEETING IN NORTH 
CAROLINA, 


Raceicu, N.C., Eleventh mo, 4, 1889. 


Ihave been requested to give a brief 
notice of our new Quarterly Meeting, that 
Friends visiting our State in the love of 
the Gospel may not pass this part by, 
thereby losing a blessing and the opportu- 
nity to bless. 

This new Quarter, called the Yadkin 
Valley Quarterly Meeting, is in the moun- 
tainous district of our State, and known 
to North Carolina Friends as the ‘ Field 
of David Sampson.” It embraces a mem- 
bership from all parts of the section in 
which David Sampson has so faithfully 
watched and labored amidst it for years. 
It comprises three Monthly Meetings, viz., 
East Bend, Westfield and Deep Creek, and 
a membership of about six hundred. There 
are eight meeting-houses within its limits, 
two in Surrey county and six in Yadkin, 
situated as follows: At Westfield, White 
Plains, East Bend, Forebush, Deep Creek, 
Arbor at Yadkinville, Hunting Creek and 
Winthrop. These places are quite access- 
ible by rail from Greensboro’ to Mount 
Airy, a distance of 69 miles, on a line 
known as the Yadkin Valley and Cape 
Fear, or from Greensboro’ to Winston, a 
distance of 28 miles—thence by stage. 
Any or all of these meetings can be reached 
from Mount Airy by private conveyance. 
I feel at liberty to say that any Friend de- 
siring to visit this part of our Yearly Meet- 
ing will receive full directions how to go 
and where to go by writing to John L. 
Worth at Mount Airy, the Clerk of the 
new Quarterly Meeting, and I also feel to 
assure him or her of a hearty welcome. 

The Quarterly Meeting will in the fu- 
ture be held alternately at Westfield, Deep 
Creek and East Bend. However, it was 
at White Plains (four miles south of Mt. 
Airy) Ninth mo. 21st, that a committee of 
Friends, appointed by our Yearly Meeting, 
the day previous having set up the meeting 
of Ministry and Oversight, met and set up 
the Quarterly Meeting. If the newness of 
the work called forth any anxiety on the 
part of any one, it was dispelled when such 
veterans as our dear friends, Joseph R. 
Parker and Elihu Mendenhall stepped to 
the front. It wasa rare and blessed oc- 
tasion. There were a number of ministers 
present, among whom were Charles God- 
dard, Dr. Rachel Bai'ey, Amy Trueblood 
and others from our own State. The at- 
tendance was large and appreciative. On 
the Sabbath the meeting-house, which is a 
neat, wooden building, with a seating ca- 
pacity of perhaps three or four hundred, 
Was not sufficiently large to accommodate 

congregation. 
White Plains is favorably situated both 
% regards location and people. I regret 

t it was not my privilege to visit other 
Meetings within the limits of our new 
larterly Meeting. But it was my happy 
btivilege to visit the Blue Ridge Mission— 


Ten miles north of Mt. Airy, six miles 
beyond the Virginia line and four from 
the top of the Blue Ridge, just in an angle 
formed by the roads leading to the Belle 
Spur and Willis Gap lies the mission— 
beautiful for situation. As my eyes feasted 
on the everlasting hills undulating away 
to the southward beyond the valley, and 
overtopped far to the north by the stately 
peaks of the Blue Ridge, and heard the 
plans and hopes of this kindly man, I 
could but humbly breathe, ‘‘as the moun- 
tains are round about this place, so may 
the blessings of the Maker of them be 
round this work and the workers.”’ 

The Mission is quite a neat two-story, 
wooden building, but not commodious 
enough for the number of pupils who at- 
tend. And it needs paint. There is a 
cottage home in course of erection, which 
is greatly needed for the comfort of those 
dear consecrated young women who are 
devoting their lives to this work which is 
just as missionary as any field with which 
I am acquainted. They and the founder 
of the work, David Sampson, merit by 
their faithfulness and sacrifice, our sup- 
port, our prayers, our encouragement—let 
us not lose a blessing by withholding. 
Their work is making a great transforma- 
tion among the people—the vicinity of the 
Mission is becoming greatly interest- 
ed in what is being done for them. 
One man has drawn up the necessary 
papers for a post-office, and they de- 
sire to call it Sampson, in honor of 
David Simpson. Steps are being taken 
by another man to build a boarding-house 
that he may accommodate children from 
a distance. A boarding-house—a@ home — 
is what the Mission stands in need of also, 
in which the boys and girls, under a suit- 
able matron, can be trained—subjected to 
the rules and regulations of a well-ordered 
Christian family. This even outside of 
the duties and training of the school-room 
would be of incalculable value to any girl 
or boy whose home life is so beneath what 
it ought to be. Something like the Wm. 
Forster Home at Friendsville, East Ten- 
nessee, through which Philadelphia Friends 
have done so much good, would meet the 
needs of the hour it seems to me. 

It is very perceptible that they need a 
meeting-house also. They are accustomed 
to meet on the second floor of the school 
building. The evening I was with them 
there were present about 75 persons, al. 
though there was a revival meeting in a 
Methodist church near by. That occa- 
sion, with those simple mountain folk in 
that ‘‘ upper room,’’ will linger long in 
my memory. 

Surely this mountain district is a wide, 
wide field for us, as a church, to enter and 
take for our King. It seems to me, I can 


‘see them in valley and on mountain side 


waiting, ready, to be “‘ garneredin.”’ J 
is our duty and may we recognize it as 
our privilege, to step in and aid the work 
by holding up the weary hands of the 
workers. 

Laura A, WINSTON. 


JULIA H. MAY, 





One taken from the glory of the morning, 
From tender hands whose clinging was so 
sweet, 
From budding hopes the vale of life adorn- 
ing, 
From joys that fell in ripeness at her feet. 
Oh, heart bereft ! 
One taken from the glory of the morning, 
The other left. 


One taken from the rapture of the doing, 
From work unfinished and a task grown 
dear ; 
From life-long plans, from hopes each day 
renewing, 
The joy that makes our working blessed 
here. 
Oh, heart bereft ! 
One taken from the rapture of the doing, 
The other left. 


Left to the task her fingers dropped unfin- 
ished, 
Left to the labors she had loved to take. 
Lord! Thou didst want my darling; undi- 
minished 
Keep Thou my loving deeds for her sweet 
sake. 
Oh, love bereft ! 
One taken with her life-long work unfinished, 
The other left. 


One taken to the glory of the morning, 
The morning of the new immortal day; 
To fairer flowers more beautiful adorning, 
From Death to Life my darling snatched 
away ! 
Oh heart bereft! 
One taken to the glory of the morning, 
The other left. 


Ah ! when the journey of my life is over, 
The thread of work for me forever cleft, 
May I run eagerly to meet my lover, 
And carry finished back the work she left, 
No more bereft ! 
One taken, till the work of life is over, 
The other left. 
—Amer. Advocate of Peace. 


— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN I[NTELLIGENCE.—GREAT BrIT- 
AIN.—John Morley, speaking at the Eighty 
Club on the evening of the Igth inst., held 
that the social questions to which many of 
the Radicals were now seeking to give the 
first place in the programme could not efface 
the Irish question, on which the next election 
would turn, It was true, however, that in 
view of the existing social injustice there was 
urgent necessity for legislation for the benefit 
of the masses. The people were overbur- 
dened, and ought to be relieved. Among 
other things the taxes on tea and coffee 
should be lowered. He favored free educa- 
tion, free meals for poor school children, re- 
form of the pauper system, and the regula- 
tion of the wages question, He believed in 
the principle of giving equality of opportu- 
nity to all classes to defend their own inter- 
ests. The well-off classes, he said, should 
sympathize with the poorer classes in their 
efforts to ameliorate their condition. 

Sir Edward Guinness has given £200,000 
for the erection of dwellings forthe laboring 
poor of London. He also gives £50,000 to 
be similarly used for the benefit of the poor 
of Dublin. rs 

Despatches received in London from Rio 
Janeiro state that Senor De Fonseca, Presi- 
dent of the new Ministry, announces that he 
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will continue to exercise supreme executive 
authority until the country shall have defini- 
nitely decided upon a new Government, 
Brazilian securities on the London Stock Ex- 
change have recovered much of the ground 
lost. The feeling prevails that the change of 
government will not injuriously affect Brazil- 
ian financial obligations. 

The British Consul at Zanzibar telegraphs 
to the Foreign Office as follows: “ Stanley 
left Mpwapwa on the 12th, travelling toward 
the coast by way of Kemba and Mwemi. 
Stanley made an unexpected discovery of 
real value in finding an extension of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza toward the.southwest. The ut- 
most southerly reach of the extension is south 
latititude 2° 48’. This brings the Victoria 
Nyanza within 155 miles of Lake Tangan- 
yika, The area of the extension is 26,900 
square miles.” 
received by the Foreign Office, Stanley has 


with him 750 persons, of whom 290 are | 


Emin’s followers. There are also 60 children 
in the party. Stanley lost only 18 men during 
the march from the Victoria Nyanza. 

In England Socialism, led by Mr. Labou- 
chere and supported by Lord Rosebery, calls 
for the abolition or the reconstruction upon 
a more democratic basis of the House of 
Lords. 


GERMANY.—Despatches from Samoa, by 
way of Sydney, N. S. W., say that Malietoa 
was reinstated amid great rejoicings. On the 
oth inst. the British, German and American 
agents issued proclamations recognizing Mal- 
ieloa as king. Fears of a famine in Samoa 
are ended. 

Via steamer Zealandia to San Francisco: 
Notwithstanding the provisional election held 
in Samoa by the natives last month, which 
resulted in the choice of Mataafa as King 
and Malietoa as Vice King, the followers of 
Tamasese last week elected Malietoa as 
King and Tamasese as Vice King. All 
foreign residents of Apia are anxious to have 
the question as to who shall be ruler of Sa- 
moa settled by the three nations represented 
in the recent Berlin conference. The selec- 
tion of Mataafa last month was a mere tem- 
porary arrangement, and the natives look to 
the three powers to settle the difficulty for 
them, There has been no trouble among 
the natives recently, and reports sent out 
from here a month ago saying there was 
fighting on the islands were not correct. 

The German Consul at Zanzibar confirms 
the report of the safety of Dr. Peters, 
North German Gazette has advices to the 
same effect. 


BELGiumM.—The Anti-slavery Conference: 
which is now in session in Brussels, has sent 
cable despatches to Henry M. Stanley and 
Emin Pasha asking them to telegraph an ac- 
count of*their experience with slaves and 
slave dealers in the interior of Africa, The 
despatches state that if it is found necessary 
the Conference will prolong their session in 
order to receive the narrative they desire. 

TURKEY.—Moussa Bey, the Kurdish Chief 
who is charged with perpetrating outrages 
upon Christians in Armenia, has been impri- 
soned, If found guilty his sentence will be 
published, 

DomEsTIC.—The Women’s National In- 
dian Missionary Convention was concluded 
in Newark, New Jersey, on the 21st inst. A 
resolution was adopted approving the plan of 
Commissioner Morgan to give the Indian 


children the same educational opportunities | 


as are given the white children. 


The steamer Saxon, of the Boston Line, ar- | 


rived on the night of the 22d inst., having on 
board a crew of 13 sailors rescued from the 
bark Willie and Ida, which struck on a rock 
at the south side of Cuttyhunk Island, and 


According to further advices | 


The | 


| 
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sunk on the morning of the 21st instant, 
Thomas H. Gibbs, first mate of the wrecked 
vessel, states that his captain was intoxicat- 
ed, and after the accident occurred refused 
to leave the bark. The crew, he says, were 
obliged to get away without him, in order to 
save their lives, 

Surveys have been made for a Reading 
Railroad tunnel through Broad Mountain, 
near Minersville and Gordon, in Schuylkill 
county. The proposed tunnel will be four 
miles long, and cost about $6,000,000, : 

Referring to the cablegram from Brazil, 
published on the morning of the 22d inst., 
to the effect that the United States had in- 
structed Minister Adams to recognize the 
Provisional Government, it was said at the 
State Department on the 23d inst. that the 
situation remains just as described in the 
paragraph sent out by the Associated Press 
a few days ago, Minister Adams sustains a 
amicable relations with the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, but formal recognition is a thnig of 
the future, 

The Chippewa Indian Commission has an- 
nounced the successful completion of its la- 
bors. The amount of land surrendered under 
the agreement just made will probably reach 
3,000,000 acres, and includes some of the 
most valuable pine timber and agricultural 
land in Northern Minnesota. By the terms 
of the act creating the Commission and pro- 
viding for the cession the Indians will receive 
$1.25 per acre for the agricultural land sur- 
rendered. For the timber land surrendered 
the Indians are to receive $3 per 1000 feet, 
board measure, for the pine timber found 
thereon. The proceeds which will accrue to 
the Indians from this cession are variously es- 
timated at from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000, 





MEETING OF THE TEACHERS’ | 


Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
and vicinity will be held at 140 N. Sixteenth 
St., Twelfth mo. 7th, 1889, at 2 P, M. 

PROGRAM. 

1, “The Teaching of United States His- 
tory in Schools ;” James Bach McMaster, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

2. ‘The Teaching of Elementary Sci- 
ence ;” C. Hanford Henderson, Philadelphia 
Manual Training School, 

All interested are invited to attend. 





CHRISTIAN CONGRESS IN BOSTON. 





A Congress of Churches will be held in 
Tremont Temple, Boston, December 11 and 
12, 1889, to consider the relation of the Secret 
Lodge system to Civil Liberty and the Chris- 
tian Religion, 

Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., Pastor Claren- 
don Street Baptist Church, Boston, will pre- 
side at the opening meeting. 

The following speakers have agreed to be 
present and address the congress during its 
sessions: Dr, A. A. Miner, Boston; Dr. O. 
P, Gifford, Boston; Dr. I. J. Lansing, Wor- 
cester; Dr. D. McAllister, Pittsburgh; and 
President. Chas. A, Blanchard, of Wheaton. 

All churches or other Christian assemblies 
accepting Christ as the perfect example and 
atoning sacrifice for sin, are respectfully re- 
quested to be represented by delegates at this 
Congress, and all persons desiring to hear a 
candid discussion of the subject are cordially 
invited to attend. 

Signed by Rev. J. J. Gordon, D.D., Rev. 
A. A. Miner, D.D., Prof. L. Y. Townsend, 
D.D., Rev. N. Boynton, H. L. Hastings, 


| Rev, James M, Gray, D.D,, Rev. J. W. 


Hamilton, D.D., Rev. Wm. Elliott Griffis, 
D.D., Rev. O. P. Giftord, all of Boston, and 
fifteen other pastors. 
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TAILORING 


We have a splendid selection of seq. 
sonable s which we offer to makg 
"3 order at very reasonable prices, 

LAIN COATS a specialty. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


Plain and Fashionable Tallor, 
109 N. Tenth Street, Philad’a, Pa, 


>Friends’ Clothing a Specialty< 


Gentlemen desiring to furnish their own 
can depend on having them made up in the la 
Style, and a perfect fit guaranteed. 


TT. TRAHGER, 
-+ TAILOR 
31 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 


ABOUT CLOVES 


When you are buying gloves remember 
that there is such a thing as # price that 
istoocheap. It is better to pay a fair 
price and get good gloves like 

N’ 


HUTCH 


They are made from selectea skins and 
RANTE 


are WAR } If you want to 


know more about gloves in general, and 
Hutchinsons’sin particular, send stam 
for his book **About Gloves,” it wil 
interest you. Established 1862. 

Will send a good glove measure with 
book to those who mention this paper, 


J.C. HUTCHINSON, Johnstown.N.Y 


EVERY LADY 
mm A SILK DRESS, 


This is your op 
portunity. Anew 
departure. 

SILKS direet from 
the manufactur. 
ers to you. 

Our reduced 
_— bring the 

est goods within 
reach of all, 

Weare the only 
manufacturers in 
the U. 8S. selling 
direct to con: 
sumers. You 
take no risk. We 
-) Warrant every 
| piece of goods as 
\ represented, oF 
money refunded. 







































facturers in the 
U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 
50 years’ experi- 
ence. 

We guarantee the 


CHAFFEE 


DRESS SILKS, 


for richness 0 
..color, superior 
finish and weal- 
ing qualities, to 
be umexcell 

by any make 

“= = of Black Silks 
in the world. We offer these Dress Silks 
in Gros Grains, Satins, Surahs, Faille Fram 
taise and Aida Cloths, in Blacks only. 

Send us a 2c.-stamp (to pay postage) and we 
will forward you samples of all our styles free 
with prices, and you can see for yourselves. 


O. S. CHAFFEE & SON 


Mansfield Gomtre, Conn. | ends 

Refer, by permission, to Bip ‘ational nk, , 

ham National Bank, Dime Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn 


we send to all parts of the U. .. 
With each Dress Pattern we Pie 
sent the buyer with 1000 Yair 
Sewing Silk, and enn h 
ASOLO TELE TT ress. 


Braid to bind bottom 0’ 


THE GOODS sivessutivé coaryes PREPAID 












oz 





